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DUPUr  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS,  \ 

Trentoo,  New  Jeney.  A  achoel  for  boys  beckwsrd  in  Um 
stodles.  Only  fonr  bonrdlnK  papils.  Terms  t600.  No  extrt 
Heferenoes  required.  E.  D.  MONTANYE,  Xsster. 


New  York. 


iCHERMKRHOBN’S  TEACHKB8*  AGENCY, 
k  UMest  anil  beet  known  iu  U.  & 

'  Betabliebed  18H. 

a  East  Mtr  Snmr.  New  You. 


I  ONE  SCHOOIi  EOS  OISIAU 

No.  oor  »TH  AVENUE, 

Rnv.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  OHAS.  H.  OAKDNEB,  Principals. 


■\ABBIM  PBEPABATOBT  INgnTCTE. 

.pDATG  C.IDT  C  German  Kindernrten,  Bnallsh  Primary 
ulllliOiand  Grammar  Grades,  College  prepara- 
s.  Cadet  Corps.  U2  Lexington  Are.,  bet.  SBth  A  40th  8ts.  N.T 


I  MISSES  ELY’S  SCHOOL  FOB  GIBIB. 
KIVBRSIDB  DRIVE, 

86th  and  80th  Streets,  New  York 


Houghton  Seminary 

For  Tonng  Women,  affords  beat  fa'iUties  for  scholar 
ship,  cnltore  and  sound  moral  training  amid  pleasant 
healthful  surrou'  dings.  Collage  preparatory. 

A.  G.  BBNKDier.  A.  M..  CUnton,  N  ¥. 


A.  St.,  CUnton, 


New  Jersey. 


PAiK  PLACE  SCHOOL,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

A  thorongh  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Native  teachers 
fbr  nrench  and  German.  8860  per  year.  For  clrcnlar  addreas 
BRV.  B.  S.  Grekn,  D.D. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE,  fiimira.  n.  y. 

ne  oMeat  college  for  women.  Claasicnl  (A.B.),  Sdentlflc 
ELS.),  Mnalc  (M11S.B.)  and  Art.  For  cntalogne  addreas 

Bev.  BtnrpB  S.  Grbrn,  D.D.,  President. 


Nbw  York.  Cnnandaigna 

Oianger  Place  School 

For  Yoime  Ladus.  Establtahed  1878. 

Opens  September  18. 

Oarolinr  a  Comstock,  President. 


TCMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY,  n.  t, 

Begalar  graduntlng,  Cidlege  preparatory,  university  prepar¬ 
atory,  and  optional  courses  for  yonng  women .  Forty-orM  year. 
808.  CHABLES  F.  DOWD,  Ph.D.,  Present. 


IVY  HALL 


BRIDGETON, 
NEW  JERSEY. 


Miss  Annie  Brown. 

BOAHDUrO  AND  DAT  SCHOOL  VOR  GIRLS. 
Primary,  preparatory  and  academic  departments. 
Prepar.non  for  College.  Special  courses. 
Oct.  8d.  711-718-716-717  FUth  Avenue. 


Rye  seminary,  rye,  NEW-YORK.-For  partion 
lars  addreas  MB&  8.  J.  UF^ 


The  Misses  Graham 

(Sueeemon  to  the  Miates  Orem). 

Boardixo  and  Dat  School  tor  Girls. 
Established  1816. 

Oct.  >,  St  new  location,  176  W.  78d  bt.,  Sherman  Square. 


NKW  York.  New  York,  21  East  74tb  Street. 

The  Misses  Wreaks. 

Tborough.  graded  School  for  Girls.  Oct.  2.  Special  college 
■repaiatory  clasa 


St.  Mary’s  School  for  Girls. 

Tboroogbly  graded  from  Primary  to  Collegiate.  Cer- 
tffioate  admits  to  p<>Il3ges  for  women.  Electiye  conrsee 
Cor  advanced  pupils  and  poet-graduates.  Special  ar- 
iRngements  tor  tboee  desiribg  the  advantages  of  New 
York  city:  oonoerts,  lecinres,  art  galleriee,  etc.  Garden 
Oity,  Long  Island  (half  boor  from  New  York). 

Mias  ELiZAuETH  L.  KUUBS,  Principal. 


Home  and  OoUage-preparatory  School  for  Young  l.>adlee.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admltt  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allrn  Maxwxll,  Principal. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

FOB  BOYS. 

Among  the  Mno*. 

Prepares  for  College,  Scientific  School  or  Businees. 

Janhs  W.  Morbt,  A.M.,  PrincipiJ, 
Lakewood,  N.  J, 


Miss  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  OIBLS, 

Morristown,  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  2&th. 
nees  to  New  Vorb  affords  special  advantages.  Certlflca 
mils  to  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Baltimore  College.  U 
art.  Besldent  native  French  and  German  teachera 
IngpnpUs,  8700. 


Nbw  Jehskt,  Nutl^.  I 

The  Hisses  Tim  low,  I 

CLOVBRSIDE.  H<*me  school  for  girls  in  a  chat* 
village  near  New  York.  Every  care  taken  to  mak 
home-life  happy.  Kindergarten ;  primary  and 
prei»4ffatory  departments.  Sj^ial  oonrses.  If  de 
No  entrance  examinations.  Year  commences  Sep 
1886.  Addreae  Miss  B.  W.  TlflLOW. 


West  Jersey  Academy, 

GBEDOETON.  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys-  Prepares  fur  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1862,  is  under  the  cnre  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  n  strong  i  hristian  faculty,  Is  beantlfnlly  situated 
V  ttb  large  and  beantifnl  grounds  and  bnlldinn,  fine  gymna 
slum,  steam  heating,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful 
and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  into  such  surroundings  re 
celved.  For  terms,  course  of  stu^.  references,  etc.,  apyly  to 


North  Carolina. 


MiES  S.  D.  Doremus. 

BOABDINO  AND  DAT  SCHOOL  FOB  OIBLS. 
BB-OPEN8  OCTOBEB  8rd. 

786  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


N.Y.U.  Evening 

Law  School  Evening  coarse,  ^ 

AUSTIN  ABBOTT,  Dean. 

Address  for  ratalogne,  BEG18TKAB,  University,  Washing- 
tan  Sonare.  Eaat.  or 

Vice-Dean,  CLABENCB  D.  ASHLEY, 
au7  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  Misses  Grinnell’s  *:^oB 

at  Past  S4th  St.— Primary  Academic,  and  CoUege-Prepam- 
tary  Departments.  Oct.  A  Kindergarten,  Oct.  14. 


Troy  Female  Seminary, 

This  famous  ichool  will  he  reopened  as  a  Boarding 
School  on  September  86th,  1896,  and  will  he  nnder  the 
charge  of  Miss  Mary  Alice  Knox,  B.A.,  for  the  past  ten 
years  Professor  in  Wellesley  College.  All  inqniriea 
ahoold  be  addressed  to 

mss  MABY  ALICB  KNOX, 

Ksnma  Willnrdl  School,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Lyndon  Hall  Sohool. 

For  Younglndles.  46th  Year.  College  preparatiou. 
SAHURL  Wells  Bdck,  A  M.,  Poughkeepaws  N.  Y. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

m  MadiaoB  AyoBue,  (SAth  Stiwet),  New  York. 

nth  school  year  begins  Sept.  26th.  English  and  Claa- 
stoal  Dav  School  for  bo^  Well  equipped  Oymnaalnm. 
I^dman  denartment  nnoer  oareful  inatmction. 

HENRY  B.  OHAPIN,  D.D..  Ph  FrindpaL 
noM  hoys  fitted  at  thla  school  now  on  Honor  BdU  In 
t'  c‘*  r'''--“v^ve  HssseM  at  PHncaton. 


1700  BINGHAM  SCHOOL 

■  •  Established  in  1798. 

***^^^^  103d  Year  begins 

IQQC  Ang.  16. 

I  Oww.  MiUtary..  U.  S.  Anpy 


Established  in  1798.  n  uujlj 

103d  Year  begins  11 

Ang.  16.  U  » 

MiUtary..  U.  S.  Anpy  I  I  M 

Officer  detailed.  A  A  IL 

MaJ.  B.  BINGHAM,  Supt. 


SHEyillE 
N,  C. 


Pennsylvania. 


nrniiT?  counni  *'<>&  young  ladies,  opens 

yUUnlL  OullUULSept.  26.  Established  in  I860. 
Twenty  nunutee  from  Pbilacelpbia,  two  hours  from  New 
York.  For  circular,  apply  to  Principals.  Fkanoks  E.  Bbn 
NKiT,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogonts  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Claasical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  ChamberAnrg,  Pa. 


WEST  WALNUT  STREET  SEMINARY 

FOB  YOUNG  LADIES.  29th  Year.  Is  provided  for 
giving  a  snperlOT  edacation  In  CoUeglnte,  Eclectic  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Departments ;  also  In  Music.  Art  snd  Elocution. 

Mrs.  aENKlSTTA  KUTX,  2046  Wnlnnt  St.,  Phils. 


The  School  of  the  Lackawanna,  *  pSnn^"' 

High  intermediate  and  preparatory  department  pre¬ 
pares  for  my  college  in  the  country  a  thorough  English 
and  bosinees  coarse.  A  well  equipped  physical  labora¬ 
tory.  Represenutives  of  Yale.  Princetop,  Delaware, 
Wellesley,  Boston  Upivertity,  and  New  York  Teachers’ 
College  upon  the  fsculty.  A  few  pupils  admitted  to  the 
fiunily  of  the  prlncipsL  where  they  receive  personal  care 
and  training.  The  school  reopens  Monday.  Sept.  10,  on- 
der  the  di-ection  of  eight  experienced  teachers.  For 
csitalogne  address 

Rrv.  THOMAS  M  CANN,  A-M.,  i 
WALTER  H.  BUKLL.  A-M.,  1  Principals. 


CABBOLL  (Carroll  Co..  111a.)  kas  a  Seminary, 
Musical  Conservatory  and  School  of  Art  where 
yonng  women  of  snperior  ahtlity,  diongh  with  Iftt  e 
mot^v.  oan  enJoy  all  the  advantages  of  atadenta  with 
wnaltb,  SeiMl  for  free  “Otead”  and  get  parUcnlars. 


Tbe  Berkshire  Sohool  opens  Seit.  18.  Preparation 
for  any  college.  Exoellart  home.  $500  Send  for  clrcnlar. 
Arthur  J.  Clough.  A.M.,  Principal.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


DiiMirunu  Auuiuii.  t^ 

BuildlagBansaipastsd  fareomtatsnd  haalth,  Twanty- 
five  aowa  twrive  In  grova;Ulte  for  rowing  and  aksting. 
Olaaniasl  and  nDarsToouns  of  study ;  aisojnepanto^ 


I  IDA  O.  ALLEN,  Prinoipsl,  Bradford, 


tndy;  also,  preparatacy 
SspAlLUH.  Ai^to 
loipsl,  Bradford,  Maaa 


Connecticut. 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOB  OIBLS,  Stamford.  Connecticut. 
For  Circulars,  addreas  Miss  Low  or  Miss  Hrtwood. 


Virgrlnla. 


VraaiNiA,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Tileston  Hall,  gw.  Boarding  .nd  CoUege 

^  Preparatory  School.  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Langnages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  Thb  Missks  Tu-kston. 


TheoloEical  Seminaries. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 
700  Park  Avenue. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wedneeday.  Sept.  26th.  1896. 

’the  Faculty  will  receive  applicanis  for  admission  in 
tbe  President's  ro<  m  at  9B0  a.m. 

Rooms  wi'l  by  drawn  at  2  p.m. 

Rev.  Fbancib  Brown,  D.D..  will  deliver  the  opening 
address,  in  Adams  Chapel,  I'hnrsday.  Sept. 26th,  at  4  p,m. 

Stndents  are  earnesily  requested  t>  he  present  at  the 
opening,  sending  their  luggage  to  No.  60  E.  70th  St. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEfllNARY 
Princeton,  N.  J.  / 

The  next  term  will  begin  on  Thursday,  Septeml^ 
19,1895.  Matriculation  of  students  at  11  A.M.  Ro^ 
drawing  for  new  students  at  8  p.m  same  dayfin 
Charles  Hodge  Hall.  The  caning  address  winf  be 
delivered  in  Stuart  Hall,  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Davis, 
on  Friday,  September  2()th,  at  11  A.M.  ' 


AUnflVFR  TMEOLOmCAL  ISEMINAAY. 

no  The  nex*  Seminary  yrar  hegius  We  Inesdag,  Sept. 
18.  Opening  lectures  at  4  P..M.  For  catidogue  or  further 
information  appiv  to  . 

EGBERT  C.  SMYTH,  President  at  the  Faculty 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Established  1820.  Under  Presbytrrial  Coatrol, 
PRACTICAL  AIMS. 

LECTURES  ON  SOCIOLOGY  AND  MISSIONS. 

Next  term  begins  Wednesday.  Sept.  18. 1805.  The  open¬ 
ing  address  will  be  delivered  by  tbe  Rev.  James  Steven¬ 
son  Riggs.  D.D.,  whose  inaugurat'on  as  the  Taylor.  Sey¬ 
mour  and  Ivison  Professor  ot  Bihliosl  Criticism  will  take 
place  On  Wednesday,  Sept.  18,  at  7.80P.M.  For  Informa¬ 
tion  write  to  Hknry  M.  Booth,  Pres.,  Anbum,  N.  Y. 


SA  Practical  School  of 

DRIWING  and  PORTRAITURE 

Any  having  talent  and  desiring  to 
study  art  will  do  well  to  correspond 
wiih  this  school  and  learn  of  the  work 
where  m'kre  help  is  wanted. 

The  use  and  application  of  the  Air 
Brush  given  special  attention. 

•  ^Particular- free  Address 

ILLINOIS  ART  SCHOOL. 
BOOKFOBD,ILL.  3  Pearl  Street,  Rockford,  IU. 


STUDY  LAW  at 

Systgnatic  and  thorough  courses  taught  ^ 
by  able  and  experienced  teachers. 
Splandidopportuni^  fur  a  legal  education, 

&nd  stamp  for  full  particulars.  M 

CHieAoo  CoaaEaroNOCNCi  School  or  Law,  ^ 
REAPta  But.,  Chicaqo.  C 


CARLETON  SCHOOL. 

For  Young  Mkn  and  Bota  Ck>llege  preparatory,  Eng- 
Uah  and  Scientific.  Twelfth  year.  Fine  new  gymnaalum  and 
school-rooma  Home  for  16  studente.  8860  per  year.  Reopens 
September  18, 1896.  I.  N.  CARLETON.  Ph.D. 

New  illumral^  citcuIat.  Bradford.  Maaaacha*etta. 


**™*ND  SroRTINB  CATALOGUE 

OF  BOOKS  FOB 
SPOATSMEH  AMD  MATURAU8TS. 

BF*  Send  name  and  addreas,  with  2-oent  stamp. 

For  BEST  LIST  OF  BOOKS,  in 

Botany,  Entomolagy,  Omlthology.  Conchology,  Geology, 
Natnnl  Biatory  and  Biolagy, 

Fire  Arma  and  Field  Sporta,  and  Tnivele. 

Bradlee  Whiddek,  Publishes  ihd  Bookseller 

18  Arch  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


sballying  of  the  past  months  gives  him  good 
ground  for  such  impudence.  If  it  appeared 
likely  yesterday,  before  this  news  came,  that 
the  hour  for  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey 
had  struck,  it  is  unquestionably  certain  now. 
if  these  outrages  have  indeed  been  correctly 
reported.  The  absurd  denial  that  Armenians 
were  in  any  danger  of  starving,  their  crops 
being  fair  and  their  prospects  good,  which 
came  from  Constantinople  by  way  of  Berlin 
the  other  day,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of 
Turkey’s  conduct.  No  one  believes  the  state¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Turkish 
officials  expect  any  one  to  believe  it. 

The  measure  that  was  inaugurated  in  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  last  week  for  the  relief  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  will  be  effective  if  Christian  people 
will  heartily  unite  in  it.  It  was  Labor  Day, 
and  there  was  a  grand  procession  of  Armeni¬ 
ans  with  banners,  bands,  and  patriotic  songs, 
and  in  the  evening  an  enthusiastic  assembly 
at  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
Hall,  presided  over  by  Philip  W.  Moen  of  the 
Washburn  and  Moen  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Greene, 
the  well  known  missionary  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  by  other  clergymen  of  the  city,  who 
roused  the  assembly  by  impressive  appeals  and 
the  recital  of  startling  facts.  The  next  day  an 
address  was  issued  through  the  Daily  Press 
“To  the  Compassionate  Men  and  Women  of 
Worcester,”  calling  attention  to  the  plan 
adopted  by  a  lady  missionary  in  Armenia  and 
endorsed  by  the  editors  of  the  “Outlook,”  and 
by  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin  and  his  daughters  for 
giving  work,  food  and  clothing  to  the  naked 
and  starving  survivors  and  kindred  of  the 
Sassoun  massacre. 


A  veteran  of  the  East,  who  well  knows 
whereof  he  affirms,  says  of  the  Turkish  offi¬ 
cials  that  they  will  not  allow  an  Armenian 
house  to  be  rebuilt.  In  a  valley  of  175  houses, 
not  one  can  be  touched.  Their  design  evi¬ 
dently  is  to  have  starvation  and  exposure  kill 
off  all  who  fled  from  the  slaughter.  And  yet 
they  say  that  the  Armenians  have  food  in 
plenty  1  Has  not  Turkey  fllled  up  the  measure 
of  her  iniquities? 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  oommer> 
oial  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  United 
States  in  common  with  other  countries  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  Chino- Japanese  war  and 
treaty,  will  not  blind  the  eyes  of  government 
or  of  the  American  people  to  the  necessity  of 
bolding  China  to  strict  account  for  the  Ku- 
Cheng  outrages,  as  well  as  for  the  safety  of 
missionaries  and  mission  property  all  over  the 
Chinese  empire.  These  advantages  have  re¬ 
cently  been  made  more  clearly  known  by  the 
able  reports  submitted  to  Washington  by  Con¬ 
sul-General  Jernigan  of  Shanghai.  Briefly, 
the  good  results  secured  to  western  nations  by 
the  late  treaty  are :  the  opening  of  three  new 
ports,  increasing  the  number  from  tw.enty-flve 
to  twenty- eight;  the  reduction  of  the  very 
heavy  transit  dues  which  formerly  weighed 
upon  all  goods  transported  to  the  interior,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  permission  to  foreigners 
to  establish  and  carry  on  manufactories  in  the 
interior.  This  very  weighty  concession  greatly 
enlarges  the  fleld  of  American  enterprise  in 
China. 

Nevertheless,  but  indeed  rather  the  more,  it 
behooves  our  government  to  be  very  decided 
in  calling  China  to  account  for  the  affair  at 
Ku-Cheng.  It  will  not  do  for  China  to  put  ns 
off  with  the  execution  of  the  ringleaders,  few 
or  many,  explaining  that  the  massacre  was 
due  to  the  prejudices  of  the  common  people  or 
of  a  certain  sect  among  them.  If  it  be  true 
that  so  inveterate  a  hatred  of  Western  peoples 
prevails  among  so  large  a  class  or  sect  of 
Chinese,  so  much  the  more  must  the  Chinese 
government  be  stern  in  putting  down  such 
lawlessness,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing 
numbers  of  Western  men  and  women,  and  the 
greater  amount  of  Western  property,  which  she 
admits  into  her  country.  And  she  cannot  bet¬ 
ter  make  manifest  her  intention  to  act  in  good 
faith  in  this  matter,  than  by  rigorously  hold¬ 
ing  to  account  all  who  were  concerned  in  the 
Ku-Cbeng  outrages. 
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The  threat  of  Lord  Salisbury  which  the  cable 
reported  as  made  to  the  Turkish  Minister,  and 
then  denied,  may  well  serve  as  a  warning  to 
that  most  unsatisfactory  government,  and  as 
an  earnest  of  real  English  help  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Asia  Minor,  when  it  shall  at  last 
come.  Never  in  the  history  of  English  dealing 
with  the  powers  at  Constantinople  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  or  a  truer  word  been  spoken  than  that 
which  flashed  over  the  wires  like  a  ray  of 
hope,  a  gleam  of  the  coming  day,  a  spontane¬ 
ous  outburst  of  genuine  English  sense  and 
grit.  It  was  truth,  if  it  was  not  diplomatic; 
something  which  the  British  Minister  might 
so  well  have  said  as  to  make  us  fancy  that  it 
will  yet  be  spoken.  No  wonder  the  adroit 
Rustem  Pasha  reports  the  words  to  the  Porte 
confessing  that  they  make  him  weep  I  The 
time  has  come  for  something  to  be  said  and 
done  that  shall  so  touch  the  Turk  to  the  quick. 
These  are  days  when  diplomacy  cannot  delay 
public  reprobation  beyond  a  certain  narrow 
limit ;  and  now  that  the  facts  are  known  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  official  investigation,  the 
world’s  voice  is  so  much  like  that  attributed 
rightly  or  wrongly  to  the  Queen’s  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  as  to  make  us  wait  to  hear  the  truth 
from  his  own  lips.  The  verdict  of  the  humane 
sentiment  all  over  the  world  is  that  “the  time 
for  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  has  come.” 

While  tbe  words  are  being  written,  almost, 
comes  the  report  of  new  outrages  in  Armenia. 
The  rumor  awaits  conflrmation,  and  our 
readers  may  have  learned  that  it  is  false  be¬ 
fore  these  words  meet  their  eyes.  But,  un¬ 
happily,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  the  report 
will  be  conflrmed,  not  discredited.  Five  vil¬ 
lages,  we  are  now  told,  have  been  sacked,  men 
being  put  to  death  with  torture,  and  women 
and  children  receiving  treatment  worse  than 
death,  and  all  on  the  bare  assumption,  with¬ 
out  investigation,  that  an  act  of  brigandage 
was  perpetrated  by  Armenians.  This  is  so 
far  from  likely,  that  fur  Turkish  authorities  to 
assume  that  it  was  Armenians  who  made  the 
attack  upon  Turkish  gendarms,  appears  like 
nothing  so  much  as  a  shameless  taunt  of 
European  Powers,  and  especially  England,  for ! 
past  BupinenesB.  “What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?”  the  Porte  appears  to  ask,  bis 
tongue  in  his  cheek ;  and  truly  the  sbilly- 


Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Cbeever  called  attention  to  the 
touching  fact  that  in  a  lull  of  the  dreadful 
slaughter  of  men,  women  and  children  one  of 
the  butchering  Kurds  of  Sassoun  was  heard  to 
say  to  another  in  the  Kurdish  tongue:  “Who 
do  you  think  that  General  Jesus  was  whom  we 
heard  them  call  upon  so  often?”  Let  Chris¬ 
tians  everywhere  reflect  upon  the  question. 
It  is  largely  our  own  fault  that  ignorance  yet 
prevails  in  many  lands  in  regard  to  Him,  but 
we  know  Him  whose  followers  we  are,  and  for 
whose  sake  we  are  sending  our  alms  and 
prayers.  It  is  He  who  will  remember  the 
dying  cry  of  the  helpless  victims  of  Sassoun 
when  He  appears  in  glory  with  His  mighty 
angels,  to  judge  the  world  and  give  the  king¬ 
dom  to  the  people  of  tbe  Most  High.  It  is  for 
Christian  America  to  teach  stubborn  Turkey 
“who  that  General  Jesus  is,”  through  her 
brave  and  patient  missionaries,  and  through 
her  effective  sympathy  with  suffering  Armenia. 
And  while  we  await  tbe  too  tardy  action  of 
Europe  let  Turkey  know  our  strength  and  bow 
to  treat  American  missionaries,  by  our  Presi¬ 
dent  sending  an  iron  clad  government  peace¬ 
maker  to  every  port  in  tbe.Turkisb  empire. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  tbe  common  people  are  not  in¬ 
imical  to  those  missionaries  who  live  among 
them.  They  speedily  learn  to  And  them  true 
friends,  and  to  put  entire  trust  in  them.  It  is 
only  when  they  are  stirred  up  by  the  lying 
representations  of  their  superiors  that  they 
dream  of  anything  like  a  wholesale  outrage. 
This  fact  obviously  does  not  lessen  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  gotemmeDt  when  outrage  oc¬ 
curs.  It  is  now  announced  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  has  decided  to  enter  upon  an  independ¬ 
ent  investigation  of  the  Ku-Cheng  riots,  with 
the  cooperation  of  a  Chinese  official,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Consul  who  was  to  have  conducted  it 
with  the  help  of  an  American  missionary,  be¬ 
ing  detained  at  bis  post  for  some  time  to 
come.  Now,  in  the  name,  not  only  of  hu¬ 
manity,  but  of  business  interests,  let  the 
American  investigation  be  thorough  and  effec¬ 
tive.  _ _ _ 

In  Germany,  all  is  going  merry  as  a  mar¬ 
riage  bell.  The  country  is  still  amusing  itself 
in  memory  of  the  victories  of  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  However,  the  festivities  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  lose  their  military  aspect,  sham  bat¬ 
tles  and  manoeuvres  of  the  army  are  gradu¬ 
ally  giving  place  to  x>olksfest8  and  civil  enter¬ 
tainments.  The  festivities  in  Pomerania  will 
doubtless  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
feeling  of  solidarity  with  the  empire  in  that 
somewhat  remote  province. 

They  are  growing  frightened  in  Russia — the 
Nihilists  are  not  satisfied  with  the  Czar.  He 
has  failed  to  keep  any  of  his  promises,  they 
say— in*fact,  this  is  said  in  wider  circles  than 
those  of  Nihilism,  for  the  inefficiency  of  the 
young  Czar’s  conduct  since  his  accession  ap¬ 
pears  to  give  universal  dissatisfaction.  The 
imperial  family  is  in  strictest  retirement, 
under  the  closest  possible  guard,  and  whole¬ 
sale  arrests  of  suspects,  with  seizure  of  large 
quantities  of  bombs,  arms,  and  dynamite,  are 
being  made  in  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  stated  that  nine  hundred 
persons  have  been  arrested,  and  that  the  state 
of  terror  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  dark¬ 
est  days  of  Alexander  III. 

The  twentieth  of  September  is  probably  an- 
ticipiated  with  some  apprehension  in  Italy. 
It  is  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Rome  by  Italian  troops,  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary,  that  is.  of  United  Italy.  It 
has  recently  been  made  a  national  holiday, 
and  would  naturally  be  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  and  circumstance,  notwithstanding  the 
secret  or  open  opposition  of  the  clericals.  In 
Naples,  the  opposition  has  been  open,  the 
municipality  being  in  the  hands  of  the  clerical 
party,  but  Naples  recently  came  to  terms  on 
this  matter,  and  voted  funds  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  though  at  the  cost  of  the  resignation  of 
the  Sitidaco,  that  is,  the  Mayor.  Now  it  is  the 
Socialists  who  are  making  trouble.  Not  that 
they  object  to  the  celebration— very  far  from 
it.  But  they  carefully  keep  a  rod  in  pickle 
for  Premier  Crispi  in  the  threat  of  popular 
disturbances  on  such  occasions  as  this,  and 
as  a  number  of  their  leaders  are  now  in 
prison,  especially  Oluffrida  de  Felice,  who  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  by  three  different 
constituencies,  but  who,  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
is  strictly  held  by  Crispi  to  account  for  former 
hostilities,  the  Socialists  now  threaten  to 
raise  an  uproar  on  the  dOth  unless  de  Felice 
especially,  and  with  him  Boeco,  Barbate  and 
others,  are  released  from  their  present  prison 
at  Volterra.  Premiei  Crispi  is  not  the  man  to 
be  frightened  hy  threats  any  more  than  moved 
by  persuasion ;  but  there  is  very  much  at  stake 
in  this  matter,  and  its  outcome  has  more  than  a 
national  interest. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  5th,  to 
meet  again  on  November  15th.  At  that  time 
several  questions  of  great  internal  importance 
must  come  up — the  government  of  Ireland, 
Welsh  disestablishment,  the  renovation  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  paying  of  salaries  to 
members  of  the  House  of  Com  mens.  The 
Trades-Union  Congress  now  in  session  at  Car¬ 
diff  has  passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  latter 
measure,  which  must  probably  be  adopted  be¬ 


fore  very  long,  if  not  during  this  session.  As 
to  foreign  interests,  there  are  China  andJJapan 
and  Korea,  there  is  the  Nicaraguan  Canal, 
and  there  is,  most  important  of  all,  the  Ar¬ 
menian  question. 

As  to  the  Canal,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it 
will  bring  about  an  embroglio  between  us  and 
our  British  cousins,  the  St.  James  Gazette  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This  dauntless 
sheet  demands  nothing  less  than  an  equal 
partnership  for  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  We  have 
already  shown  that  Great  Britain  has,  in  re 
cent  years,  been  very  far  from  showing  any 
desire  to  live  up  to  that  treaty.  But  if  she 
did,  it  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  question,  and  Great  Britain  has  shown 
her  understanding  of  this  fact  by  refraining, 
so  far,  to  advance  any  claim  to  a  share  of  the 
possession  or  government  of  the  Canal.  News¬ 
paper  talk  is  cheap ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  that  Great  Britain  will  claim,  or  if  she 
does,  that  the  United  States  will  yield  to  her 
the  smallest  rights  in  those  two  particulars. 
As  to  the  right  of  peaceful  commerce  by 
means  of  this  Canal,  that  is  another  matter. 
No  one  has  any  desire  to  exclude  Great  Britain 
from  any  such  advantages  as  she  may  be  able 
thus  to  gain.  _ 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  write  with  good 
grace  of  the  necessity  of  holding  China  and 
Turkey  to  account  for  outrages  upon  mission¬ 
aries  and  Armenian  Christians  while  the  re¬ 
cent  outrages  upon  the  Bannock  Indians  re¬ 
main  unpunished.  General  Coppinger,  who 
was  sent  out  to  Jackson’s  Hole  to  quell  the 
supposed  Indian  insurrection  and  protect  the 
whites,  adds  the  weight  of  his  statement  to 
the  facts  long  since  brought  out,  that  the  In¬ 
dians  were  in  no  sense  offending,  but  were 
themselves  the  victims  of  a  cruel  and  utterly 
unwarranted  attack.  Long  before  he  reached 
the  scene  of  the  massacre,  he  became,  he 
says,  convinced,  in  spite  of  reports  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  the  Indians  were  not  in  the  least 
to  blame,  and  he  gives  his  testimony  that 
these  Indians  are  entirely  peaceful,  law-abid¬ 
ing,  and  ready  to  yield  instant  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  government.  Yet  no  steps  have 
been  taken  to  punish  those  who  committed 
the  offences,  nor  to  impress  upon  the  lawless 
white  men  of  the  region— a  class  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  farming  land  owners  in  the 
country- that  the  government  intends  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Indians  in  their  rights. 

Perhaps  the  threatened  troubles  at  Rosebud 
Agency,  S.  D.,  may  prove  a  goad  in  this 
direction.  It  is  said  that  the  Sioux  are  re¬ 
belling  and  have  warned  the  Indian  Agent 
and  his  employes  to  depart  from  the  Agency 
within  twenty-one  days.  It  will  not  be  strange 
if  it  prove  that  Agent  Wright  and  his  men  are 
to  blame.  It  appears  that  they  have  broken 
their  contract  to  pay  the  Indians  fifty  cents  a 
hundred  for  hauling  freight,  consenting  to 
give  them  only  half  the  sum  agreed  upon. 
How  much  longer  time,  how  many  more  mas¬ 
sacres  and  burnings,  how  many  lives  of  our 
brave  soldiers  are  yet  required  to  teach— not 
the  poor,  ignorant  Indians  that  they  must 
live  up  to  their  treaties  with  government  and 
obey  its  laws,  but  this  great,  wealthy,  Chris¬ 
tian  government  that  it  does  not  pay  to  cheat 
the  Indians  and  break  treaty  with  them? 

As  we  are  about  to  close  our  forms,  the 
two  beautiful  boats  are  speeding  away  upon 
their  second  trial  of  speed,  and  all  honest 
hearts  are  wishing  that  the  race  may  be  to 
the  swift,  that  the  best  yacht  may  win. 
Interest  in  these  races  is  not  confined  to  sport¬ 
ing  people  and  idlers.  There  is  something  in 
it  that  appeals  to  that  in  every  heart  which 
responds  to  noble  emulation,  and  feels  a  thrill 


of  pride  in  excellent  achievement.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  animadversions  of  some  of  the 
English  papers  upon  our  people,  to  the  effect 
that  they  selfishly  care  more  for  seeing  the 
race  than  for  the  race  itself,  are  well  founded. 
It  must  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  so  marshall 
hundreds  of  craft,  with  their  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  passengers,  that  they  shall  come  in 
the  way  oT  no  possible  manoeuvres  of  the 
yachts,  and  yet  gain  a  fair  view  of  the  race. 
Difficult  as  it  is,  however,  it  ought  to  be 
done  ;  we  believe  that  every  effort  was  made 
to  do  it  last  Saturday,  and  if  there  was  any 
failure,  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  that 
the  patrol  will  have  learned  by  that  experi¬ 
ence,  and  will  be  perfectly  sucessful  to-day. 
There  is  no  one  so  selfish  as  to  wish  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  hinder  the  success  of  the 
Defender,  still  less,  if  possible,  that  of  the 
Valkyrie. 

Echoes  from  our  Presbyterian  pilgrimage 
come  to  us  from  various  quarters.  The 
Geneva  correspondent  of  L’Eglise  Libre,  the 
organ  of  the  Free  Church  of  France,  thus 
wrote  for  the  issue  of  August  9th :  “  Pastor  E. 
Cboisy,  a  young  man  of  ideas,  the  author  of 
a  pamphlet  on  Geneva  the  International 
Protestant  Centre,  is  actively  busied  in  pre¬ 
serving  or  in  restoring  to  our  city  its  charac¬ 
ter  of  ‘City  of  Calvin,’  which  it  is  more  and 
more  losing  to  become  a  city  of  pleasure,  of 
casinos,  and  cafi-concertn.  .  .  .  He  is  engaged 
in  restoring  the  Calvin  library,  trying  to  make 
known  the  history  of  the  heroic  times  when 
Geneva  was  the  Protestant  Rome.  ...  He 
therefore  must  have  experienced  warm  pleas¬ 
ure  in  receiving  and  piloting  about  within  our 
walls  a  company  of  American  visitors  who  are 
making  pilgrimage  to  those  spots  in  Europe 
which  are  interesting  from  the  Protestant 
point  of  view.  He  showed  them  the  Hall  of 
the  Reformation,  Saint  Peter’s,  the  College, 
the  Library,  etc.,  being  seconded  in  his  work 
of  cicerone  by  Pastors  Charles  Martin  and 
Claude  de  Faye  and  Professors  Waurin  and 
Harvey."  _ 

The  fall  campaign  is  upon  us ;  meetings  of 
primaries  have  been  held  or  will  be  held  be¬ 
fore  this  number  appears,  and  the  city  will 
rapidly  be  swinging  into  line  with  the  coun¬ 
try  districts,  and  the  States,  east  and  west, 
north  and  south.  With  politics  and  political 
issues  we  have  here  nothing  to  do,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  great  question  of  reform,  of 
purity  in  politics,  of  the  execution  of  laws  and 
the  making  of  righteous  laws,  it  is  another 
thing.  Last  year  we  had  a  great  crusade  of 
reform,  and  neighboring  States  and  distant 
ones  felt  its  influence,  or  were  moved  by  like 
causes  to  similar  action.  There  is  great  dan¬ 
ger  that  this  may  prove  an  **  off”  year,  so  far 
as  interest  in  reform  is  concerned.  Let  us  all 
remember  that  there  is  no  discharge  in  this 
war.  The  work  undertaken  last  year  was  but 
begun,  bravely  and  triumphantly  begun,  but 
not  at  all  completed.  Perpetual  vigilance  and 
uninterrupted  activity  are  the  price  of  a  pure 
government.  In  a  contest  like  this  it  is  the 
battle  that  is  the  victory.  Rest,  relaxation, 
mean  defeat.  _ _ 

The  very  remarkable  information  is  made 
public  that  a  large  number  of  indictments 
have  been  discovered  in  an  out-of-the-way 
comer  of  one  of  our  city  buildings,  dating 
some  ten  years  back,  which  have  never  been 
tried.  A  number  of  these  indictments  are  for 
murder,  homicide,  and  other  great  crimes. 
Where  the  people  are  whose  names  are  found 
in  them  nobody  knows.  Happily  for  them, 
and  for  the  country,  too,  these  are  not  the 
days  in  which  criminals  languish  unknown 
and  untried  in  prison  cells;  these  supposed 
criminals  have  probably  been  for  years  merrily 
plying  their  trades  in  the  midst  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Some  of  them  are  indeed  well 
known  to  the  police ;  over  some  of  them  the 
waters  of  oblivion  long  ago  passed.  But  the 
affair  is  not  very  much  to  our  credit. 
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It  opens  now  that  the  aammer  season  is 
closing,  and  the  immensity  of  our  investment, 
moral  and  material,  in  our  educational  system 
comes  at  once  to  view.  We  do  not  need  fig¬ 
ures,  for  numbers  are  really  nothing  when 
the  one  fact  is  faced  that  the  citizenship  of 
our  whole  country  is  going  into  the  mint  to 
receive  its  value  stamp.  Schools  and  Semi¬ 
naries  are  opening  their  doors  to  all ;  restric¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  incapacity  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  ;  freedom  to  enter  and  compete  for  hon¬ 
ors  or  for  places  of  usefulness  and  emolument 
is  the  conceded  right  of  every  child,  the  priv¬ 
ilege,  sought  or  neglected,  of  every  youth. 
Far  from  fearing  the  spread  of  intelligence 
and  the  growth  of  thought,  our  government 
puts  its  trust  in  the  trained  intellect  and  the 
independent  opinions  of  the  people.  Wiser  in 
its  methods  every  year,  our  system  of  training 
the  future  voter  and  his  sister  grows  more 
efiloient  and  more  pervasive.  One  of  its  aids 
to  progress  is  the  very  recent  and  yet  most 
happy  use  of  vacation  time.  By  some  guid¬ 
ance  or  impulse  we  are  learning  to  link  our 
whole  year  into  one  curriculum,  making  each 
part  cooperate  with  and  complement  the  one 
next  before  and  next  after.  Instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  work  and  play  war  on  each  other,  we  ally 
them ;  rather  than  using  rest  as  a  rival  of 
study,  we  put  study  into  our  recreations,  as 
well  as  relaxation  into  our  scholastic  toil. 
The  result  is  something  so  good  and  whole¬ 
some  that  we  are  not  eager  to  go  back  to  the 
old  times  when  only  bookworms  were  busy 
all  the  year,  and  the  boy  gorged  with  vacation 
idleness  needed  half  a  term  to  get  into  a  stu¬ 
dious  habit.  The  true  summer  school,  a  schol¬ 
ars’  retreat,  such  as  President  Thwing  organ¬ 
ized  in  his  University  at  Cleveland,  gives  tone 
to  the  teaching  and  the  preaching  of  a  whole 
year,  possibly  a  whole  life.  Coming  back  to 
their  class-rooms  fresh  from  restful  and  ex¬ 
hilarating  contact  with  the  best  minds  and  in 
keeping  of  the  last  word  in  each  of  their  de¬ 
partments,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  fall  into  ruts,  or  swamp  their  schools  in 
the  slums  of  routine.  For  the  life  of  a  school 
is  more  than  any  methods.  And  what  we  lost 
in  that  respect  by  the  introduction  of  new 
methods,  we  are  more  than  making  up  now 
by  putting  fresh  life  into  the  teachers,  who 
have  learned  the  real  mastery  of  the  methods 
employed.  By  a  master  of  method  we  do  not 
mean  a  mere  expert  in  tactics,  but  one  whose 
supreme  desire  to  teach  and  to  train  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  every  device  by  which  this  noble 
passion  may  reach  its  purpose.  It  is  not  a 
merely  fond  fancy  of  ours,  but  a  fixed  con¬ 
viction,  that  our  schools  have  reached  a  higher 
grade  within  the  past  five  years  than  has  been 
attained  at  any  previous  period ;  that  we  are 
now  equipped  with  an  educational  machinery 
unequaled  and  manned  by  a  force  which  only 
this  age  can  furnish. 

It  adds  to  the  comfort  of  this  conviction 
that  the  highest  privileges  not  only  of  our 
public  schools,  but  of  the  colleges  for  men  and 
women,  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  the  statement  of  President 
Coulter  of  Lake  Forest  University,  which  for 
all  its  fine  equipment  and  location  in  the  heart  i 
of  the  teeming  West  asks  of  the  deserving  | 


student  less  than  $250  a  year.  We  may  use 
the  old  phrase  of  our  early  Latin  days :  **  Ex 
uno  disoe  omnes”— From  one  learn  all — be¬ 
cause  even  Harvard  prides  herself  on  being 
able  to  furnish  a  student  means  of  suiting  his 
purse  while  pursuing  his  studies,  paying  thou¬ 
sands  or  hundreds,  as  it  may  please  him,  and 
pleasing  the  University  best  by  spending  the 
least  while  studying  to  the  most  profit.  And 
this  for  our  higher  education.  For  the  needs 
of  the  whole  people,  for  the  voter’s  require¬ 
ment  and  the  citizen’s' equipment,  the  doors 
are  open  almost  literally  without  money  and 
without  price.  In  most  towns  and  many  cities 
the  rule  is  to  educate,  in  the  execution  of 
which  men  go  out  into  the  highways  and  com¬ 
pel  them  to  come  in.  So  the  school  is  felt  to 
be  very  close  to  the  heart  and  life  of  the  State. 

Nor  is  this  last  word  a  platitude,  a  conven¬ 
ient  cant  phrase,  to  say  something  in  lieu  of 
doing  one’s  duty.  The  school  is  something  to 
be  cherished  and  tenderly  watched  over.  The 
sohoolhouse  is  not  a  mill  nor  a  machine  shop. 
Let  us  have  done  with  that  mechanical  and 
mercenary  talk,  which,  in  fear  of  being  sec¬ 
tarian,  parts  with  common  sense.  The  school 
is  to  a  community  what  mother’s  room  is  in 
the  home.  That  is  its  function  and  its  pre¬ 
rogative.  We  do  not  make  citizens  as  we  do 
bolts,  by  a  machine  that  catches  the  body 
and  gives  a  knock  or  two  on  the  head.  The 
moral  forces  must  come  into  play,  the  motherly 
graces  must  be  in  exercise  somewhere,  and  if 
not  in  the  school,  then  where?  Because  the 
State  has  no  Church,  and  if  she  brings  her 
citizens  out  of  an  orphanage  as  bleak  as  the 
theorists’  gymnasium,  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  her. 

Oood  men  and  women,  in  all  your  districts 
there  is  a  school  for  you  to  love  and  watch 
over,  where  the  children  will  be  better  and 
the  teacher  stronger  for  an  occasional  visit 
from  you.  The  neglect  of  the  district  school 
is  a  sin  and  a  sorrow  also.  Make  yours  a 
model  because  you  give  it  all  that  is  best  in 
your  mind  and  heart. 


The  Herald  and  Presbyter  falls  upon  the 
statistics  printed  in  The  Evangelist  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Church  work  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  not  only  attempts  to  prove  them 
false,  but  to  lecture  this  paper  for  "belittling 
the  Assembly”  and  "using  harsh  and  offensive 
language.”  Dr.  Cox  once  remonstrated  in  a 
very  gentle  manner  with  a  truckman  who 
blocked  the  way  and  threatened  his  carriage, 
whereupon  the  fellow  lifted  up  his  voice  so  as 
to  be  heard  a  block  away  with  this  reply 
"Well,  what’s  the  use  of  cussing  and  swear¬ 
ing  so,  if  I  am  in  your  way  I”  Our  friends  of 
the  Herald  and  Presbyter  are  about  as  sensi¬ 
tive  to  "harsh  language”  as  was  the  truck¬ 
man.  When  ever  so  gentle  a  remonstrance 
with  the  men  and  measures  that  embarrass 
and  threaten  our  Church  can  evoke  so  noisy 
and  violent  a  response,  it  is  fairly  evident  that 
somebody  knows  he  is  in  the  wrong.  If  the 
name  of  our  statistician  wore  given  to  the 
writer  of  the  Herald  and  Presbyter’s  labored 
refutation  and  rebuke,  it  might  temper  the 
violence  of  his  attack  and  teach  him  also  that 
we  are  not  responsible  for  anybody’s  figures 
or  inferences.  At  the  same  time  the  attack 
on  our  correspondent’s  figures  is  as  feeble  as 
its  remonstrance  with  us  is  futile.  The  man 
or  the  paper  that  can  find  comfort  in  the  per¬ 
secution  of  men  like  Henry  Smith  and  enjoy 
the  attack  on  the  integrity  of  our  seminaries 
is  not  competent  to  criticise  those  whom  such 
things  deeply  sadden,  nor  even  to  foot  up  the 
figures  by  which  progress  or  regress  is  deter¬ 
mined.  As  will  be  seen,  our  correspondent 
I  makes  a  brief  response  to  these  Cincinnati  ob- 
I  jurgations. 


A  cm  ON  THE  SEA. 

Thirty  thousand  people,  representing  all  oiv- 
ilized  nations,  and  the  best  of  all  social,  oom- 
meroial,  and  professional  life,  were  afioat  oa 
the  ooean  oft  Seabright  last  Saturday  from 
early  morning  till  the  shadows  of  night  came 
down  over  a  soene  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  if  not  of  the  world.  Every 
sort  of  steam  craft,  from  the  stately  ocean 
steamer  to  the  fiying  launch  Vamoose,  fairly 
alive  with  animated  humanity,  rooked  and 
raced  over  the  heavy  swell  of  a  "dead  sea,* 
across  which  the  final  zephyrs  of  the  outside 
gale  played  while  they  drove  the  twin  wonders 
of  British  and  American  skill  over  thirty  miles 
of  blue  water  as  if  the  fate  of  tbe  nations  were 
at  stake.  On  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  this  moving 
city  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  fixed. 
A  cable  ship  was  in  tbe  midst,  bolding  con¬ 
nections  with  both  sides  of  tbe  Atlantic,  and 
through  land  lines  with  the  Pacific,  its  far 
lying  islands,  its  great  seaports,  and  its  watch¬ 
ing  peoples.  The  English  Prince  at  Hamburg, 
the  Kaiser  amid  the  festivities  of  Stettin,  the 
Czar,  and  his  gallant  ally,  the  President  of 
the  French,  like  our  own  Chief  Magistrate  in 
his  retreat  on  Buzzards  Bay,  were  in  touch 
with  the  telegraph,  and  knew  at  tbe  same 
moment  how  the  champion  sloops  were  han¬ 
dled,  and  what  the  swing  of  tbe  Valkyrie’s 
tiller  or  the  turn  of  tbe  Defender’s  wheel 
brought  to  each  at  the  critical  moments.  Since 
the  chase  of  the  Spanish  Armada  up  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  by  Howard  and  Drake  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  no  nautical  event  has  wrought 
such  world -wide  interested  attentness.  For 
tbe  first  time  in  the  history  of  man  has  an 
event  transpired  in  one  place  and  yet  beeii 
under  the  instant  knowledge,  the  conscious 
pressure  of  men  in  both  hemispheres.  As  if 
the  trial  of  speed  between  the  latest  product 
of  the  boat  builders’  and  sailors’  art  were  the 
final  act  in  the  annihilation  of  space,  tbe  ends 
of  the  earth  came  together  on  that  day,  and 
we  would  fain  believe  forged  another  link  in 
the  brotherhood  of  nations,  the  glorious  fel¬ 
lowship  of  all  races  and  climes.  So  by  sig¬ 
nificant  signs  the  progress  of  the  world  toward 
something  of  which  success  to-day  is  only 
symbol,  is  marked  at  a  fixed  point  for  refer¬ 
ence  in  all  succeeding  time. 

It  would  be  ungracious  and  unjust  to  treat 
this  convention  and  consensus  of  a  city  on  the 
sea  as  something  evanescent,  a  transitory  burst 
of  enthusiasm,  a  fortuitous  ebullition  without 
force  or  abiding  result.  This  temporary  en¬ 
campment  on  the  ocean  was  a  holiday  in  one 
way,  but  in  another,  a  grand  congress,  with 
purpose  far  reaching  as  its  fame.  Here  was 
love  of  country  together  with  love  of  sea  craft, 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  tbe  lines  and  motions 
of  yachts,  peerless  as  models  and  matchless 
for  speed,  together  with  love  of  manly  and 
high  competition  on  a  fair  field,  with  all  its 
grand  spirit  and  its  soul-stirring  excitement. 
Such  bloodless  battles  are  worth  more  than 
many  know ;  they  are  drills  for  serious  cam¬ 
paigns,  nursers  of  noblest  sentiment,  helps  to 
the  highest  ideals.  Out  of  tbe  humdrum,  the 
hard,  dry  duty  of  every-day,  necessitous  life, 
to  be  lifted  for  ever  so  short  a  time  into  this 
rarified  air,  is  a  fiight  to  tbe  bills,  a  soaring 
up  to  the  mighty  summits  overtopping  the 
world,  whence  we  come  down  to  work  or  to 
worship  with  a  sounder  heart  and  a  saner 
sense.  Try  it,  my  doubting  brother,  put  your¬ 
self  into  the  race  with  your  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  in  all  their  exhuberant  spirits,  feel  the 
pulses  of  your  fellows  as  they  dance  to  the 
music  of  the  wind  and  wave,  as  David  before 
the  Lord  "with  all  his  might,”  and  if  there  be 
a  congested  spot  in  your  soul,  it  must  give  way 
to  health;  if  there  be  a  tough  prejudice,  a 
tired  interest,  a  faltering  sentiment,  or  an  en- 
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feebled  purpose,  they  shall  be  transformed. 
In  some  such  way  surely  old  eagles  of  the 
land  get  back  their  youth  by  joining  this  city 
on  the  sea. 

But  some  man  or  woman  will  say  that  this  is 
writ  by  a  lover  of  ships  and  aalt  water.  They 
cry  out  with  a  landsman’s  protest  against  any 
attempt  to  transact  the  business  of  a  holiday 
even,  on  the  sea;  they  soom  the  suggestion 
of  transferring  the  scene  of  one’s  joys  to  a 
moving  city  on  the  unstable  waves.  Yet  we 
bring  against  all  such  complainants  the  brave 
women  who  mocked  at  the  Mai  de  Mer  and 
forgot  all  temporary  discomforts  in  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  day,  and  held  up  the  stars  and 
stripes  as  gallantly  when  the  crisis  of  battle 
came  as  ever  did  the  fallen  soldier  on  the 
stricken  field.  Ask  them,  and  they  will  show 
how  victories  on  the  sea  are  worth  any  cost ; 
they  will  tell  you  that  the  money  spent  to 
build  and  sail  such  lovely  yachts  is  but  wasted 
on  gew-gaws  and  fancy  balls.  The  real  heart 
of  womanhood  is  always  right ;  and  to-day  it 
is  on  our  side. 

As  we  write  a  picture  of  the  old  “America’' 
is  laid  before  us.  Somehow  it  moves  one’s 
heart  like  Turner’s  “  Fighting  Temeraire.  ”  Is 
there  not  some  national  property  in  the  last 
anchorage  of  the  ship  that  won  the  trophy 
still  held  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic?  All 
honor  to  the  men  who,  in  friendly  battle, 
bore  our  fiag  to  the  front  “without  a  second.” 

R.  A.  S. 


THE  8PECIAI.  MEETINGS. 

The  special  meetings  now  proceeding  in  the 
Marble  Collegiate  Church  in  this  city,  every 
afternoon  at  8.30  o’clock,  and  every  evening 
at  the  usual  hour  (up  to  and  including  Fri¬ 
day),  began  with  a  very  crowded  attendance 
on  Sabbath  evening,  many  being  unable  to 
find  even  standing  room.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
Murray  was  present,  and  after  praying  with 
peculiar  solemnity  and  fervor,  he  preached  a 
strong  and  inspiring  sermon  from  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  “I  came  that  they  may  have  life, 
and  may  have  it  abundantly.”  Mr.  Moody 
came  to  the  city  on  Monday,  and  presided  at 
the  evening  meeting  on  that  day.  The  attend¬ 
ance  thus  far  has  been  large,  even  unexpect¬ 
edly  so,  and  the  Cape  Town  preacher  and  au¬ 
thor  is  being  listened  to  with  great  interest, 
and  it  must  be  that  good  will  result,  indeed, 
has  already  been  done.  Christians  of  New 
York  and  neighboring  places  owe  special  ac¬ 
knowledgments  to  the  Collegiate  Church  for 
this  opportunity  to  bear  and  profit  by  the 
preaching  of  one  so  able  to  instruct  them  in 
things  spiritual. 


The  burning  of  the  Westminster  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Minneapolis,  on  Friday  last, 
September  6tb,  is  a  severe  calamity  to  that 
congregation,  and  a  loss  even  more  at  large ; 
for  its  conspicuous  and  central  site,  its  solid 
material,  and  fine,  ample  outlines,  gave  it 
recognition  as  one  of  the  adornments  of  that 
splendid  city.  It  was  built  only  a  year  or  two 
before  the  convening  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  its  perfect  auditorium  in  1886,  and  un 
dei  the  long  pastorate  of  Dr.  Robert  F.  Sam¬ 
ple,  now  of  the  Westminster  Church,  New 
York.  It  has  indeed  stood  as  a  testimony  to 
the  faithfulness  and  success  of  labors  that 
after  eighteen  or  twenty  years  proved  too 
heavy  to  be  longer  borne  with  safety,  as  in¬ 
deed  Dr.  Sample  himself  elsewhere  bints,  in 
•  letter  written  some  days  in  advance  of  the 
fire.  Its  cost  was  over  $150,000,  and  church 
and  site  were  in  late  years  valued  at  nearly  or 
quite  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Pleasant  Hunter,  formerly  of  the  Second 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  succeeded  Dr.  D.  J. 
Burrell,  and  is  the  present  popular  pastor 


of  the  Westminster  congregation.  Under  his 
vigorous  lead  the  people  will  doubtless  arise 
and  rebuild  their  beautiful,  but  now  ruined 
house  at  once.  They  have  the  sympathy  of 
their  brethren  in  their  present  exigency. 


As  letters  come  to  the  office  for  Dr.  Field, 
to  which  the  writers  do  not  receive  immediate 
answers,  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  the  very 
next  day  after  his  return  from  abroad,  be  left 
to  join  his  family  at  the  seashore  on  the  coast 
of  Maine.  He  is  now  on  bis  return,  and  after 
a  week  or  two  of  rest  at  Stockbridge,  will  be 
at  bis  desk  here  as  usual. 


The  Rev.  Edward  O.  Tburber,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  American  Church  in  Paris,  having  ex¬ 
changed  pulpits  for  the  summer  months  with 
Dr.  Charles  Wood  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  has 
now  returned  to  Paris,  Dr.  Wood  having  re¬ 
turned  to  America.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
propose  to  visit  Paris  this  winter,  especially 
those  who  remember  the  graceful  hospitalities 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thurber,  will  wish  to  bear  in 
mind  that  they  have  changed  their  residence 
to  one  more  central,  59  rue  Galilee,  very  near 
the  Champs  Elysees.  Their  apartment  is  in  the 
same  building  with  the  American  Embassy, 
and  is  therefore  doubly  convenient. 

The  St.  Paul  Press  of  September  8rd  pays  a 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Neill,  who  died  at 
her  home  in  that  city  the  day  previous.  She 
has  survived  her  lamented  husband  less  than 
two  years.  They  removed  to  St.  Paul  in  1849, 
and  did  a  noble  work  in  laying  religious  and 
educational  foundations.  Dr.  Neill  was  tne 
first  pastor  of  the  House  of  Hope  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Pastor  Pennell  of  Cato,  N.  Y.,  gives  some 
particulars  of  a  mid-summer  revival  in  his 
parish  well  fitted  to  encourage  the  heart  and 
arouse  the  enterprise  of  all  rural  pastors.  He 
makes  it  to  appear— not  for  the  first  time,  how¬ 
ever— that  the  spiritual  harvest  may  proceed 
at  even  pace  with  the  reaping  of  the  fields. 


The  German  Theological  School  of  Newark 
will  begin  its  seminary  year  on  Thursday,  the 
19th.  The  opening  address  will  be  by  the 
President  at  5  o’clock  p.m.  The  Rev.  Henry 
J.  Weber,  Ph.D.,  has  accepted  his  electU>n  to 
the  Professorship  of  Hebrew  and  Church  His¬ 
tory.  Dr.  Weber  was  a  Newark  boy  and  a 
member  of  the  first  class  in  the  seminary, 
graduating  in  1874.  He  afterwards  spent  two 
years  in  Germany,  chiefiy  in  Leipsic,  and  has 
since  been  Assistant  Professor  in  the  seminary 
and  pastor  of  two  German  churches  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  has  during  these  years  prose¬ 
cuted  his  studies  in  the  Semitic  languages. 
He  has  recently  completed  the  course  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  received  the  title. 
Mr.  Karl  T.  Hock  and  Mr.  Jacob  Schmitt 
have  accepted  their  appointment  as  Tutors. 


In  a  private  letter  Prof.  Henry  Preserved 
Smith  says:  “It  looks  now  as  though  we 
might  be  abroad  another  year.”  With  his 
family,  he  was  at  writing  in  Vevay  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Leman,  all  in  good  health  and 
prosecuting  studies  suited  to  the  time  and  to 
the  needs  of  each  one.  We  but  repeat  the 
expressions  heard  on  every  side  when  we 
assure  them  of  a  living  remembrance  always 
and  a  most  cordial  welcome  on  their  return. 
We  congratulate  our  brother  beloved  on  the 
opportunity,  not  only  to  perfect  himself  in  his 
chosen  department  of  scholarly  work,  but  also 
to  supervise  the  education  of  his  son  and 
daughter  amid  choice  and  agreeable  surround¬ 
ings.  And  we  are  the  more  conscious  of  the 
loss  to  us  who  are  left  behind,  and  to  the 


Church  and  the  School  that  have  need  of  his 
spirit  and  service.  We  hope  the  dark  times 
that  would  befall  us,  did  the  spirit  of  perse¬ 
cution  have  full  sway,  may  prove  only  a 
shadow  of  evil  which  a  better  temper  shall 
speedily  drive  away. 


It  is  said  that  Emperer  William  of  Germany 
made  a  profound  impression  in  Venice  re¬ 
cently  by  refusing  to  attend  the  theatre  on 
Sunday.  He  said  in  reply  to  the  invitation  to 
do  so:  “Since  I  have  become  Emperor,  I  have 
made  it  a  principle  of  my  life  never  to  attend 
any  place  of  amusement  on  the  Lord’s  Day.” 


For  some  excellent  hints  concerning  the 
coming  “Rallying  Day,”  by  Dr.  Bromfield, 
see  p.  29. 

A  GUN  TURNED. 

A  two  columned  editorial  in  The  Herald  and 
Presbyter  seeks  to  break  the  force  of  the 
writer’s  Evangelist  article  “The  Monition  of 
the  Figures.  ”  It  does  not  deny  any  of  ‘  the 
facts  or  figures  of  that  article,  but  tries  to 
neutralize  them  by  some  others. 

Admitting  the  falling  off  of  $364,548  this 
year  as  compared  with  the  last  in  the  total  of 
“contributions,”  The  Herald  and  Presbyter 
says  there  was  an  increase  in  the  “benevo¬ 
lent”  contributions  of  $98,108,  the  falling  off 
being  in  the  “congregational.”  If  it  be 
proper  to  make  this  division  in  such  a  connec¬ 
tion,  which  the  writer  does  not  admit.  The 
Herald  and  Presbyter  is  still  greatly  in  error. 
The  “benevolent”  increase  over  last  year 
was  only  $10,488 ;  and  a  strong  additional  point 
is  made  in  support  of  the  writer’s  article  by 
the  fact  that  the  “benevolent”  contributions 
this  year  are  $649,071  less  than  in  1890,  and 
last  year  were  $659,554  less  than  in  1890.  And 
so  The  Herald  and  Presbyter  inadvertently 
strengthens  the  chain. 

With  such  an  error  in  The  Herald  and  Pres¬ 
byter’s  first  statement,  and  with  such  a  turn¬ 
ing  of  its  gun  against  itself,  the  writer  does 
not  care  .to  waste  his  time  by  tracking  the  fig¬ 
ures  in  some  half  dozen  other  statements  that 
it  makes,  or  by  weighing  their  point.  One 
sentence,  however,  must  be  noticed:  “Having 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  people  who 
opposed  Dr.  Briggs  and  favor  Assembly  con¬ 
trol  are  responsible  for  the  Church’s  degen¬ 
eracy,”  etc.  ■ 

Now  this  makes  the  impression  that  the 
writer  is  an  advocate  of  Dr.  Briggs  and  an 
opponent  of  Assembly  control,  but  he  was  and 
is  opposed  to  Dr.  Briggs,  and  favors  Assembly 
control  of  the  seminaries.  But  he  is  not  so 
partisan  as  to  close  his  eyes  to  facts,  and  he 
does  not  believe  in  seeking  a  right  thing  in  a 
wrong  way.  And  he  believes  that  the  Semin¬ 
ary  business  has  been  gone  about  in  a  wrong 
way,  a  way  that  has  damaged  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  honorable  men,  and  that  it  is 
seeking  to  establish  a  principle  which  will  be 
dangerous  to  other  interests  beside  those  of 
the  Seminaries.  Indeed,  sternly  conservative 
though  he  is,  he  regards  it  as  revolutionary, 
more  so  than  any  “liberal”  or  radical  attempt 
that  has  been  made  in  the  Church.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  he  is  so  conservative  that  he  deprecates 
it.  He  is  not  willing  to  recognize  the  control 
of  civil  courts  over  the  spiritual  decisions  of 
our  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  apart  from  the 
trust  funds  and  property  interests  involved. 
He  contends  that  only  property  and  monejed 
.  interests  are  within  the  legitimate  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  courts ;  the  attention  of  the  Church 
has  not  been  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  proposed  to  place  purely  spiritual  de¬ 
cisions  under  that  jurisdiction.  This  should 
be  understood.  When  understood,  it  will  be 
prevented.  E. 


September  12,  1895. 


THE  EYANGEUST. 


Ma  Sceur  Henristtk.  By  Ernest  Benaii. 
Aveo  Illustrations  par  Henri  Scheffer  et 
Ary  Renan.  Reproduites  par  I’h^liograv- 
ure.  Paris:  Caiman  Levy.  1895. 

In  September,  1862,  M.  Renan  published  for 
private  distribution  this  exquisite  and  noble 
tribute  to  the  sister  to  whom  he  owed  much. 
In  the  volume  of  his  Souvenirs,  published  in 
1888,  he  referred  to  this  work  and  to  his  desire 
that  it  should  some  day  see  the  light  of  a 
wider  publicity,  and  that  some  of  Mile 
Renan’s  letters  might  then  be  added  to  it.  A 
codicil  added  to  his  will  in  1888  left  this  duty 
to  his  wife,  who  was  the  sister  of  the  famous 
artist.  Ary  Scheffer,  known  in  thousands  of 
humble  homes  by  his  great  picture,  Christus 
Consolator.  Mme  Renan  announces  that  she 
is  preparing  a  collection  of  her  sister-in-law’s 
letters  for  publication ;  but  she  has  acted 
wisely,  it  would  appear,  in  publishing  the 
memorial  separately,  just  as  it  was  first  writ¬ 
ten.  No  more  perfect  tribute  of  brother  to 
sister  was  ever  written  than  this  little  volume, 
in  which,  with  the  perfect  taste  and  in  the 
perfect  French  which  characterized  all  Renan’s 
writings,  and  with  the  deep  emotion  of  a 
great  love  and  an  irreparable  loss,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  author  tells  the  story  of  what  he 
owed  to  his  sister,  and  what  they  were  to  one 
another. 

Henriette  Renan  was  nearly  twelve  years 
older  than  her  brother  Ernest,  who  was  bom 
in  1828.  Their  father  was  a  Breton  sailor, 
lost  when  Ernest  was  barely  three  years  old, 
leaving  his  wife  and  three  childen  but  little 
above  penury.  How  that  good  sister  toiled  for 
her  mother  and  brothers ;  how  in  the  midst  of 
severe  labor  she  contrived  to  educate  herself 
and  fit  herself  to  be  not  only  the  companion. 


Lbt  Us  Draw  Nigh.  The  Way  to  a  Life 
Abiding  Continually  in  the  Secret  of  Cod’s 
Presence.  Meditations  on  Hebrews  x. 
19  25.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Murray. 
Author’s  Edition.  New  York :  Anson  D. 
F.  Randolph  and  Company.  50  cents. 

This  little  volume  is  part  of  a  larger  work, 
“The  Holiest  of  All,”  a  devotional  exposition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  This  portion 
contains  the  truth  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
epistle,  giving  a  summary  of  what  has  beei^ 
taught  in  its  first  or  doctrinal  part,  and  indi¬ 
cating  also  the  thoughts  in  the  second  half, 
gathering  into  these  few  verses  all  that  has 
been  said  of  our  High  Priest  and  His  work, 
and  showing  what  we  need  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  that  work.  “It  makes  all  center 
round  the  one  thought:  Let  us  draw  nigh. 
Let  us,  in  the  power  . of  Christ’s  redemption, 
enter  in  and  dwell  in  the  Father’s  presence.” 

The  profits  from  the  sale  of  this  book  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
Huguenot  Seminary  at  Wellington,  South 
Africa.  The  style  is  simple  and  reverent. 
The  book  is  daintily  bound  in  light  blue  and 
silver. 


The  Nine  Blessings.  By  Mary  Harriott  Nor¬ 
ris.  New  York:  Hunt  and  Eaton.  1895. 
75  cents. 

A  collection  of  stories  or  examples  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  Beatitudes.  The  author  says  that 
ministering  angels  are  sent  to  earth  to  suffer 
for  a  brief  period  the  ministry  of  pain,  in 
order  to  learn  more  perfectly  to  minister  to 
the  beatified  in  heaven.  They  were  placed  in 
earthly  homes  as  babes.  The  world  knew  not 
these  heavenly  guests,  nor  did  they  remember 
their  royal  condition,  for  the  Father  graciously 
hid  the  memory  of  the  “vision  splendid”  from 
them,  since  who  would  have  taxed  their 
humanity  beyond  endurance.  The  stories  are 
about  those  that  are  in  such  great  pain  or 
affliction  that  death  is  a  happy  release,  yet 
having  borne  their  trouble  with  resignation, 
they  are  remembered  with  tender  love  and  re¬ 
gret,  although  taken  away  to  their  reward. 
The  concluding  chapter  brings  the  different 
characters  together  with  the  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  each.  The  book  is  pleasantly 
written.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  author’s  father. 


They  are  taken  from  the  greatest  authors  of 
the  past  and  present ;  not  only  English  and 
American  but  good  translations  from  the 
best  French,  Russian,  and  German  writers  on 
this  subject  are  given.  Here  is  Shakespeare's 
account  of  King  Ferdinand’s  Academy,  from 
“Love’s  Labor  Lost”;  here  are  selections  from 
Rabelais,  Fenelon,  Swift,  Berquin,  Scribe, 
Edgeworth,  Dickens,  Gogol,  and  others,  the 
volume  furnishing  an  interesting  and  most  in¬ 
structive,  as  well  as  entertaining  course  of 
reading.  “By  others’  faults  learn  to  correct 
your  own,”  would  seem  to  be  the  teaching  of 
this  book. 


A  Short  Constitutional  History  of  Eng¬ 
land.  By  H.  S.  Clair  Feilden,  M.A.,  Cor¬ 
pus  Chiisti  College,  Oxford.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion.  Revised  and  in  Part  Rewritten  by 
W.  Gray  Etheridge,  M.A  Boston:  Ginn 
and  Company.  Iffll5. 

This  is  a  history  of  the  English  Constitution 
and  the  beginning  of  English  jurisprudence 
from  early  Saxon  times.  The  results  of  much 
study  and  research  are  brought  together  here 
in  a  concise  and  compact  form,  giving  the 
sources  and  authority  for  the  statements  in 
footnotes  and  appendicM.  Some  of  this  his¬ 
tory  is  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  but 
especially  to  those  who  wish  to  ascertain  in  a 
short  time  the  leading  facts  on  any  subject  of 
constitutional  interest,  this  handy  and  concise 
volume  will  be  welcome. 


BOOK  NOTES. 


The  Mayor  of  Caeterbridge  is  one  of  Thomas 
Hardy’s  most  pleasant  books.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  less  in  it  to  harrow  up  the  feelings 
than  in  Tees  of  the  D’Urbervilles,  and  a  far 
more  wholesome  view  of  life  than  is  found  in 
—say  the  collection  of  stories  called  Life’s 
Little  Ironies.  The  second  title  of  this  work 
is  The  Story  of  a  Man  of  Character,  and  this, 
precisely,  it  is.  The  Mayor  of  Caeterbridge 
was  entirely  a  self-made  man,  a  boorish  peas¬ 
ant  of  powerful  capabilities  who  was  awak¬ 
ened  to  self-consciousness  by  a  crime  commit¬ 
ted  in  his  early  manhood.  Coming  to  him¬ 
self,  he  would  gladly  have  undone  the  wrong, 
but  that  being  impossible,  he  did  the  next 
best  thing:  he  made  the  most  of  himself. 


but  the  helperkif  her  yonnger  brother ;  how  they 
lived  together  in  Paris  when  he  was  old  enough 
to  go  thither,  she  supporting  and  managing 
the  little  household,  that  he  might  be  free 
to  do  his  best  work  without  care  for  “pot¬ 
boiling”— all  this  is  told  as  only  the  gifted  and 
appreciative  brother  of  such  a  sister  could  tell 
it.  Of  course  she  shared  his  rewards,  still  a 
member  of  his  family  and  his  ooworker  when 
fame  and  prosperity  and  the  love  of  wife  and 
child  came  to  enrich  him.  She  was  his  compan¬ 
ion  and  helper  in  the  archteological  expedition 
to  Syria,  on  which  the  French  government  sent 
him  about  1860,  and  there,  when  the  two 
years’  work  was  well  nigh  completed,  and  they 
were  almost  ready  to  return  home,  both  were 
stricken  with  the  fever  of  the  country — so 
sorely,  that  though  they  lay  in  the  same 
apartment,  the  brother  was  not  aware  of  it 
when  his  sister  died. 

The  impression  made  by  this  remarkable 
woman  upon  her  remarkable  brother  affected 
all  his  thinking,  moulded  his  life  and  his 
work.  It  is  probable  that  Renan’s  religious 
views  were  and  are  very  much  misunder¬ 
stood  by  Protestants  generally,  especially  in 
this  country.  However  this  may  be.  there  is 
perhaps  no  more  impressive  and  no  more  self- 
revealing  sentence  in  this  interesting  and 
touching  memorial  than  that  in  which,  re- 
fiecting  on  his  sister’s  death  and  on  his  future 
hope,  he  says:  “I  have  never  doubted  the  re¬ 
ality  of  the  moral  order,  but  I  see  now  with 
evidence  that  the  entire  logical  system  of  the 
universe  would  be  overturned  if  snob  lives 
were  only  duperie  and  illusion.  ” 


Hungering  and  Thirsting.  By  Asmen  Gibeme. 
And  Other  Stories.  By  Different  Au¬ 
thors.  Illustrated.  New  York :  American 
Tract  Society.  60  cents. 

“Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness”  is  the  theme  of  a  London 
tenement -house  story :  Katie  finds  a  piece  of 
paper  with  part  of  the  first  clause  of  this  text. 
She  is  often  hungry,  and  a  sick  boy  neighbor 
is  often  thirsty,  and  she  feels  important  at  re¬ 
ceiving  the  news  that  it  is  blessed  to  suffer 
thus.  Later  at  Sunday-school  she  learns  the 
whole  of  the  verse,  the  blessing  falling  where 
it  is  most  needed.  The  other  ten  stories,  mainly 
of  humble  life  in  town  and  country  in  Eng¬ 
land,  are  written  for  children ;  among  them  is 
“Jessica’s  First  Prayer.”  Another,  for  older 
readers,  “Field  Court,”  gives  the  experience 
of  a  rich  young  lady  who  tries  to  be  a  district 
visitor  without  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
chief  duties  of  a  friend  of  the  poor.  How  she 
learned  from  the  poor  themselves,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  kind  and  hard-working  minis¬ 
ter’s  wife,  came  to  know  and  understand  and 
care  for  them,  is  brightly  told. 

The  Schoolmaster  in  Comedy  and  Satire. 
Arranged  and  Edited  for  the  Social  Use 
of  Teachers’  Round  Tables.  New  York : 
American  Book  Company.  81-40. 

Recognizing  that  there  is  a  strong  moral 
force  in  humor  and  satire,  and  that  few  influ¬ 
ences  more  powerful  than  these  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  training  of  teachers 
and  the  improvement  of  systems  of  education, 
selections  have  been  here  brought  together 
showing  educational  shams  and  mistakes. 


rising  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  to  be  the 
public  benefactor,  and  therefore  the  mayor  of 
his  town.  That  in  the  end  his  crime  found 
him  out,  and  that  though  a  really  good  man, 
not  a  make-believe— perhaps  because  of  tbia— 
he  fell  from  his  high  estate  and  suffered 
almost  unimaginable  sorrows,  is  a  matter  of 
course  when  the  writer  of  the  story  is  so  stem 
a  moralist  as  Thomas  Hardy.  And  that  in 
the  end  a  kind  of  reward  came  to  him,  the 
just  and  due  reward,  though  not  perhaps  the 
one  he  or  the  readers  of  his  story  would  have 
chosen,  this,  too,  is  to  be  expected  from  a 
writer  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  ethical  standards.  The 
volume  contains  an  interesting  etching  of  the 
market  place  in  Casterbridge,  by  H.  Macbeth- 
Raeburn,  and  a  map  of  Wessex,  Mr.  Black’s 
Wessex,  which  is  a  part  of  the  geography  of 
England,  and  yet  is  so  much  more  than  that. 
(Harper’s.  81-50.) 

Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  is  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  sympathetic  portraits 
that  this  great  critic  has  left  us.  He  was 
peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  with  Johnson,  being 
by  his  own  mental  qualities  in  many  ways 
more  akin  to  the  eighteenth  century  than  the 
nineteenth,  and  having  had  many  qualities  in 
common  with  the  great  lexicographer.  Macau¬ 
lay  knew  how  to  bring  out  in  contrast  the 
coloring  of  personal  peculiarities  and  faults 
so  as  to  show  all  the  more  clearly  the 
great  qualities  of  self-reliance,  independence, 
courage,  honesty,  dignity,  by  which  Johnson 
stands  as  a  great  and  permanent  figure  in  the 
history  of  English  literature  and  English  life. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


September  12.  18tt5. 


The  present  copy  of  this  work  is  edited 
by  Oamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  and  prefaced  by 
a  bioRraphical  sketch  by  Macaulay,  criti¬ 
cism  of  his  style,  and  of  this  essay  in  particu¬ 
lar  ;  also  notes.  (Students’  Series  of  English 
Classics ;  Leach,  Shewell,  and  Sanborn.  25 
cents.) 

Mr.  Moody  has  invented  a  way  of  doing  a 
double  good.  He  has  started  a  “Colportage 
Library,”  consisting  of  religious  works  suited 
for  popular  reading,  cheaply  printed  and  made, 
and  furnished  to  colporteurs  at  a  price  which 
merely  covers  expenses.  Thus  the  students  ot 
the  Moody  schools  have  a  means  of  earning 
money,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  sound  and  safe 
reading  will  be  scattered  all  over  the  country 
to  compete  with  and  let  us  hope,  to  some  de¬ 
gree  drive  out  the  pestilent  trash  of  the 
cheap  “libraries.”  The  series  contains  nearly 
all  of  Mr.  Moody’s  writings,  and  a  number 
of  volumes  of  selections.  The  one  before  us 
(No.  7),  entitled.  The  Way  of  Life,  contains 
papers  by  Spurgeon  and  Messrs.  McNeill, 
Chapman,  Mills,  Moody,  and  Talmage. 

Burke’s  Speeches,”  says  Leslie  Stephen, 
“are  literally  speaking,  the  only  English 
speeches  which  may  still  be  read  with  profit 
when  the  hearers  and  the  speaker  have  long 
been  turned  to  dust.  ”  The  Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion  with  the  Colonies  (March  22,  1775)  has 
been  selected  by  L.  Dupont  Syle,  Instructor 
in  the  University  of  California,  for  the  study 
of  his  class  in  English.  He  has  written  a 
short  sketch  of  Edmund  Burke’s  life  as  a 
preface  to  this  speech,  and  a  note  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliamentary  System  is  added.  The  ex- 
plantory  notes  are  helpful.  (Students  Series 
of  English  Classics ;  Leach,  Shewell,  and  San¬ 
born.  85  cents.) 

The  second  of  the  series  of  the  beautiful  lit¬ 
tle  lyrical  poems  of  which  Lyrics  from  the 
Bible  was  the  first,  has  now  appeared  in  Lyric 
Poems  of  Shelley.  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  edits  the 
series,  the  dainty  blue  and  gilt  binding,  the 
fine  paper  and  clear  type  of  which  add  value  to 
the  really  good  editing.  This  volume  contains 
a  reproduction  of  the  charming  etching  of 
Shelley  in  boyhood.  The  introduction  is  ap¬ 
propriate  and  a  fine  bit  of  English.  The 
lyrics  are  well  arranged,  each  with  a  prefa¬ 
tory  note.  (Macmillan’s.  81) 

Labiche’s  comedy.  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur 
PeriehoH,  a  play  in  four  acts,  is  considered  one 
of  his  best.  It  was  written  in  collaboration 
with  Martin,  but  the  work  is  mainly  done  by 
Labiche,  Martin  helping  in  a  few  unimport.<int 
details.  Dumas  calls  Labiche  one  of  the  finest 
and  frankest  of  comic  poets  since  Plautus.  I 
This  play  is  edited,  with  introduction  and  | 
notes,  by  Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Ph.D. ,  of 
the  University  of  the  South.  (Heath.  25 
cents.) 

The  illlustrated  covers  in  gilt  and  colors 
containing  the  Story  of  Queen  Esther  in  sim¬ 
ple  words  with  many  full-paged  illustrations 
in  bright  colors,  will  make  this  little  book  a 
delight  to  the  younger  children  of  the  family, 
while  the  elder  ones  will  be  pleased  to  read  it 
to  them  in  its  new  form.  (T.  Nelson  and 
Sons,  New  York.  85  cents.) 


Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  announce  for  publi¬ 
cation  this  fall  an  important  illustrated  work 
on  Constantinople,  by  Edwin  A.  Orosvenor, 
Professor  of  European  History  at  Amherst 
College,  with  an  introduction  hy  Oen.  Lew 
Wallace,  in  two  volumes :  the  fifth  volume  of 
Renan’s  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  cov¬ 
ering  the  period  of  Jewish  independence  and 
Judea  under  Roman  Rule ;  a  new  translation 
of  Renan’s  Life  of  Jesus;  the  first  volume  of 
Dr.  Adolph  Hamack’s  History  of  Dogma;  and 
three  works  1^  Philip  Gilbert  Uamerton :  Con¬ 
temporary  French  Painters,  Painting  in 
France  after  the  Decline  of  Classicism,  and 
Imagination  in  Landscape  Painting.  These 
works  will  be  flmely  illustrated. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  for  July,  the 
Rev.  E.  Brantly  discusses  the  question  of 
Young  Pe^le’s  Societies  and  our  Church  (the 
Southern  Presbyterian),  taking  as  his  stand¬ 
point  Article  IX.  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  that  “This  Society  being  apart  of 
the  Church,  the  pastors,  deacons,  elders,  or 
stewards,  and  Sunday  school  superintendents, 
shall  be  ex-officiis  honorary  members.”  Mr. 
Brantly  finds  no  warrant  in  facts  for  this  as¬ 
sumption.  and  reprobates  it  as  casting  into 
the  shade  the  denominational  societies  of  the 
churches,  and  especially  as  tending  to  lower 
the  infiuence  both  of  the  Sunday  school  and  of 
home  training.  What  the  writer  has  to  say 
on  the  need  of  reform  in  home  training  and  its 
importance,  and  on  the  need  of  better  methods 
in  the  Sunday-school  and  its  importance  de¬ 
serves  consideration ;  but  his  arguments 
against  “the  young  people’s  movement,”  such 
as  “that  it  is  but  another  grand  assault  upon 
our  lines,”  that  “it  is  strange  to  our  system 
and  alien  from  the  theory  and  practice  of  our 
Church,”  are  taken  from  too  narrow  and 
sectarian  a  point  of  view.  Mr.  Brantly  finds 
the  movement  at  once  Congregational  and 
Episcopal,  and  therefore  not  safe  for  the  Pres 
byterian  Church.  The  pledge  to  take  part  in 
each  meeting  is  against  the  law  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  calling  upon  women  so  to 
do;  more  than  this,  the  creed  of  the  En¬ 
deavor  Society  is  far  too  catholic  and  liberal 
to  please  this  writer,  who  shows  himself 
more  and  more  narrow  as  he  goes  on. 

The  current  number  of  the  Review  of  Re¬ 
views  contains  a  number  of  good  articles — one 
on  Industrial  Niagara,  by  Arthur  Vaughan 
Abbott,  for  example,  and  one  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
Smalley  on  the  waterways  From  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Sea,  but  nothing  so  important  as 
the  editorial  paragraphs  on  the  Temperance 
question.  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  “New 
Puritanism.”  The  frankly  religious  and  rev 
erent  tone  of  these  paragraphs  is  not,  happily, 
unique.  We  have  other  editors  of  magazines 
besides  Mr.  Albert  Shaw  who  are  avowedly 
Christian  men.  What  makes  these  utterances 

Earticularly  striking  is  the  intelligence  and 
readth  of  the  writer’s  religious  perceptions. 
He  not  only  sees  that  such  conferences  as 
those  at  Northfield,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  re¬ 
cently  of  the  Catholic  Temperance  Society  in 
this  city,  have  a  significance  wider  than  at¬ 
taches  to  the  members  of  these  bodies  and 
their  immediate  circles;  he  sees  the  cause  of 
this  significance  and  its  outcome.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  the  importance  of  the  new  impulse  to 
Bible  Study,  and  sees  the  effect  of  the  “new 
Puritanism”  in  religion  working  itself  out  in 
the  “new  Puritan”  revival  in  politics.  On  the 
subject  of  missions  and  missionaries,  with  re¬ 
lation  to  the  recent  outrages  in  China  and  the 
ever  recurring  outrages  in  Armenia,  he  is 
eminently  sound  and  fair.  Much  that  is  said 
on  these  subjects  will  bear  quoting.  In  this 
place  we  have  room  only  for  the  editor’s  views 
as  to  the  concern  of  our  government  in  the 
matter:  “Our  own  authorities  at  Washington 
have  for  several  years  been  culpably  negligent 
in  the  guaranteed  rights  of  American  mission¬ 
aries  and  educators  in  the  various  Asiatic 
provinces  of  Turkey.  The  more  carefully  the 
facts  are  inquired  into,  the  keener  becomes 
the  indignation  American  citizens  have  a 
right  to  feel  against  the  lack  of  a  high-spirited 
and  intelligent  policy  at  Washington.  It  does 
not  help  matters  to  attribute  to  ignorance 
rather  than  lack  of  good  intentions  the  many 
negligences  and  false  steps  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  foreign  affairs  during  several  re¬ 
cent  years.  Ignorance  is  about  the  worst 
offence  that  any  foreign  office  could  be  accused 
of.  .  .  .  These  remarks  .  .  .  apply  to  the 
whole  system,  diplomatic  and  consular,  which 
from  head  to  foot  is  amateur  and  haphazard, 
which  constantly  dismisses  members  who  have 
acquired  some  experience  by  virtue  of  a  period 
of  incumbency  and  constantly  draws  its  re¬ 
cruits  from  scandalously  ill  qualified  sources. 
If  these  are  hard  words  the  sting  lies  in  the 
fact  of  their  truth.  ” 

The  Homiletic  Review  tor  September  has  for 
its  leading  article  a  paper  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
treating  of  The  Preacher  and  His  Furnishing. 
Dean  Murray  of  Princeton  College  gives  a 
very  interesting  discussion  of  What  a  Preacher 
may  Learn  from  the  Writings  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  The  article  by  Professor  N. 
S.  Shaler  of  Harvard  University,  on  The 
Natural  History  of  the  Confiict  of  Religion 
and  Science,  presents  a  broad-minded  view  of 
the  subject.  The  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James  of 
Brooklyn  treats  of  Church  Methods  and 
Church  Work,  from  a  layman’s  point  of  view, 


and  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward  of  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  writes  of  Chaldea  and  Chaldeans. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne,  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son’s  step  son  and  collaborator,  has  written  an 
account  for  the  October  number  of  S  ribner’s 
Magazine  ot  the  daily  life  of  the  novelist  and 
his  family.  From  the  time  when  Treasure 
Island  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Osbourne  in  his 
boyhood,  he  was  constantly  with  his  step¬ 
father,  to  whom  in  all  his  projects  he  was  a 
trusted  and  valued  assistant. 

The  September  number  of  The  Preacher’s 
Magazine  contains  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Russel  H. 
Conwell,  a  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Row¬ 
land,  B.A.,  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy 
Pease,  In  the  Banqueting  House,  and  other 
aricles. 

Among  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company’s 
announcements  for  autumn  are  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  work  by  W.  Gilman  Thompson,  M.D. , 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  etc. ,  in  the  New 
York  University,  Its  title  is  Practical  Die¬ 
tetics,  with  Special  Reference  to  Diet  in  Dis¬ 
ease.  The  volume  will  be  a  large  octavo  of 
eight  hundred  pages,  illustrated,  and  will  be 
sold  for  $5  or  $0,  according  to  binding.  It 
will  be  sold  by  subscription  only. 

The  W.  F.  Adams  Company  of  Springfield 
are  doing  good  work  in  making  known  to  the 
public  the  picturesque  features  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  A  volume  describing  Picturesque  Wor¬ 
cester,  by  Mr.  Elbridge  Kingsley,  the  painter 
and  engraver,  has  been  for  some  time  delayed, 
but  will  now  soon  appear. 

The  Sargent  Publishing  Company,  Chicago, 
announce  a  new  contribution  to  the  so-called 
Bacon -Shakespeare  problem.  It  is  “Francis 
Bacon  and  bis  Shakespeare,”  by  Tberon  S.  E. 
Dixon,  a  patent  lawyer,  who  was  one  of  the 
counsel  in  the  Bell  Telephone  rases  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Mr.  Dixon  proposes  to  present, 
in  a  critical  exposition,  the  data  (almost 
wholly  new)  from  which  he  has  become  con¬ 
vinced  of  Bacon’s  authorship  of  the  plays. 
The  hypothesis  is  tested  by  the  application  of 
these  data  to  the  play  of  Julius  Caesar. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  The  Principles  of  Rhetoric; 

Adams  Sherman  Hill. - Two  on  a  Tower;  Thomas 

Hardy. - About  Paris;  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

- Rhymes  of  Our  Planet;  Will  Carleton. - The 

Front  Yard  and  Other  Italian  Stories;  Constance 
Fenimore  Woolson. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Mr.  Isaacs;  F.  Marion 
Crawford. - The  Pleasures  of  Life;  Sir  John  Lub¬ 

bock. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  God  Forsaken;  Frederic 
Breton. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Mommsen’s  History  of 
Rome.  Five  Volumes.  Translated  by  William  P. 
Dickson. - Leighton  Court;  Henry  Kingsley. 

Roberts  Brothers:  From  Jerusalem  to  Nicsea; 

Philip  Stafford  Moxon. - A  Woman  Who  Did  Not; 

Victoria  Crosse. 

J.  6.  Ldppincott  Company:  Stories  from  the  Diary 
of  a  Doctor;  L.  T.  Meade  and  Clifford  Halifax. 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons:  An  Account  of  Palmyra 
and  Zenobia;  William  Wright. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  Cornish  Stories;  Mark  Guy 

Pearse. - ^Am  I  my  Brother’s  Keeper?;  Various 

Authors. 

American  Baptist  Publishing  Company:  Quick 
Truths  in  Plain  Texts;  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  On  Children;  Anthony  W. 

Thorold. - On  Being  HI;  The  Saime. - On  the  Loss 

of  Friends;  The  Same. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Always  Upward; 
Burdett  Hart. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago:  'The 
Gospel  of  Buddha;  Paul  Carus. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  September:  Atlantic;  Popular  Science:  North 
American;  Review  of  Reviews;  Century;  Book 
Buyer;  Littell;  Sunshine;  Book  News;  Annals; 
American  Magazine  of  Civics;  American  Journal 
of  Science;  Homiletic;  Biblia;  Christian  Litera¬ 
ture;  Preachers’  Magazine;  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad;  Home  Mission  Monthly;  Rosary;  Spirit 
of  Missions;  Silver  Cross;  Home  Missionary;  Good 
Words;  Our  Animal  Friends;  Cambrian;  Illns- 
trated  Modem  Art  and  Literature;  Good  House¬ 
keeping. 
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FROM  THE  MI8SISKIPPI  TO  THE  HUDSON. 

By  Bobert  F.  Sample,  B.D. 

A  part  of  the  writer’s  vacation  was  spent 
among  the  scenes  of  a  long  and  delightful 
pastorate  in  what  the  Aborigines  termed  “the 
land  of  sky-tinted  waters.”  Impaired  health, 
induced  by  the  exhausting  labors  of  a  large 
church,  necessitated  a  change,  and  the  relief 
afforded  by  a  smaller  charge,  with  a  radically 
different  climate,  have  brought  a  renewal  of 
strength  which  is  some  compensation  for  the 
trial  of  sundering  a  relation  which  had  been 
peculiarly  happy. 

It  was  pleasant  to  find  that  the  recent  de¬ 
velopment  of  Minnesota,  notwithstanding  the 
financial  embarrassment  which  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  felt  in  the  Western  States,  has  been 
great.  Every  interest,  material,  educational, 
and  religious,  has  felt  the  impulse  of  that  in¬ 
domitable  energy  which  characterizes  the  rap¬ 
idly  growing  populations  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  with  a 
combined  population  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  are  important,  potential  cities. 
Their  growth  has  been  held  somewhat  in 
abeyance  of  late,  but  with  the  return  of  more 
prosperous  times  the  advance  will  be  as  great 
as  in  the  most  favored  periods  of  the  past. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  general  expectation. 
Duluth  has  ;;taken  long  strides  during  the 
last  ten  years,  and  Superior  has  followed  in 
the  wake  of  its  more  boastful  neighbor.  It  is 
now  quite  certain  that  these  two  cities  which 
lie  side  by  side,  although  the  one  is  in  Minne¬ 
sota  and  the  other  in  Wisconsin,  will  in  a  few 
years  form  one  of  the  largest  centres  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  population  west  of  Chicago.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  recent  census  Duluth  numbers 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Superior 
twenty -five. 

At  Duluth  we  embarked  on  one  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  steamers  of  the  Great  Northern,  the 
North  West,  and  in  sixty-five  hours  made  the 
passage  to  Buffalo,  stopping  for  a  little  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Macinac,  Detroit,  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  This  is  the  perfection  of  travel.  All 
the  appointments  of  the  twin  vessels,  the 
North  Land  and  the  North  West,  are  equal  to 
those  of  our  finest  ocean  steamers,  and  the 
voyage  is  exempt  from  some  of  the  discomforts 
which  attend  travel  on  the  great  seas.  At 
Buffalo  we  passed  from  our  steamer  to  a  train 
which  traverses  some  of  the  choicest  parts  of 
the  Empire  State. 

The  place  in  Western  New  York  of  greatest 
interest  to  me  is  Geneva,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Seneca  Lake,  stretching  along  the  quiet 
beach  and  climbing  the  bluff  to  where  the 
undulating  tableland  is  dotted  with  harvests 
and  homes.  As  seen  from  an  observation  car 
on  the  road  which,  a  little  later,  threads  the 
almost  matchless  Lehigh  Valley,  there  opens 
out  to  view,  including  the  little  city  of  my 
childhood,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  regions 
on  the  continent.  The  hills  slope  down  tp  the 
water’s  edge;  the  peaceful  lake  refiects  the 
clouds  which  hasten  by ;  the  further  grounds, 
gradually  ascending,  are  covered  with  fields  of 
waving  com  divided  by  groves,  and  across 
both  the  lights  and  shadows  chase  each  other 
until  the  evening  twilight  blends  them  in  its 
quiet  beauty  and  softens  the  rugged  aspects 
of  Watkin’s  Glen,  with  its  grassy  glades  and 
Sleepy  Hollows,  shut  in  by  lofty  crags  which 
put  on  wierd  martial  forms  and  stand  like 
aimed  sentinels  to  guard  the  wondrous  scene, 
whilst  generations  admire,  wonder,  and  go  by. 
Lake  Leman  is  beautiful,  and  the  Savoy  Hills 
have  varied  charms,  but  the  view  which  em¬ 
braces  these,  not  including  the  remoter  Alpine 
range,  with  its  Mount  Blano,  does  not  surpass 
that  which,  remarkably  similar  to  it,  now  en¬ 
gages  our  delighted  attention  as  we  speed  our 
way  onward  into  the  folds  of  the  gathering 
night. 


Defieoting  from  our  course  homeward,  the 
journey  is  again  interrupted  at  Utica.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  interior  cities  of 
the  Empire  State.  Although  not  so  large  as 
some  of  these,  it  is  quite  as  desirable  for  resi¬ 
dence  as  any  of  them.  There  is  an  air  of  sta¬ 
bility,  refinement,  and  happy  domesticity 
about  it  which  impresses  the  passing  stranger 
and  awakens  a  desire  to  return.  Under  the 
pleasant  conduct  of  my  friend,  Mr.  William 
S.  Taylor,  an  elder  in  the  First  Church,  I 
compassed  the  city  and  told  the  town  towers 
therof.  Rutgers  Street  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  State.  It  is  two  miles  in  length,  lined 
with  beautiful  residences  and  shaded  by  elms 
and  maples,  whilst  carefully  kept  and  taste¬ 
fully  ornamented  lawns  separate  the  homes  of 
wealth  from  the  thoroughfare  of  travel.  On 
Rutgers  Place  is  the  palatial  residence  of  the 
late  Roscoe  Conk  ling,  and  beside  it,  the  less 
pretentious,  but  pleasant  dwelling  long  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philemon  H.  Fowler,  for 
many  years  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  and  one  of  the  Moderators  of  the 
General  Assembly  when  the  two  branches  of 
our  Church  were  happily  reunited.  Genesee 
Street,  which  starts  at  the  business  centre, 
soon  becomes  a  beautiful  boulevard,  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  city.  The 
old  and  the  new,  the  historic  and  the  modem, 
give  a  varied  interest  to  this  street  and  a  per¬ 
manent  value  which  will  always  be  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features. 

The  First  Church  is  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Bachman,  whose  pastorate 
has  extended  through  fourteen  years,  the  ties 
which  bind  together  minister  and  people 
growing  in  strength  and  tenderness  with  ad¬ 
vancing  time.  The  influence  of  this  vigorous 
and  harmonious  church,  numbering  over  seven 
hundred  members,  is  not  limited  to  the  city, 
but  extends  to  regions  beyond.  The  congre¬ 
gation  fills  the  large  edifice,  and  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  church  work  are  well  supported  by 
an  intelligent  and  devoted  people,  who  esteem 
it  a  great  privilege  to  be  workers  together 
with  Christ,  under  the  direction  of  their  wise 
and  faithful  pastor.  Out  of  this  congregation 
other  churches  have  grown,  and  the  relations 
of  the  latter  to  the  parent  church  have  been 
peculiarly  pleasant  and  mutually  helpful. 

In  the  parlor  of  the  First  Church  are  to  be 
seen  the  portraits  of  several  of  the  early  pas¬ 
tors.  Among  them  is  that  of  Thomas  Hast¬ 
ings,  the  sweet  singer  of  our  modem  Israel, 
taken  when  far  advanced  in  life,  and  beside 
it,  a  face  which  revives  memories  of  a  rev¬ 
erend  and  godly  minister,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Dwight,  who,  when  broken  in  health,  occupied 
the  pew  of  the  old  First  church  on  the  Geneva 
Square,  speaking  more  effectively  by  his  holy 
life  than  some  by  their  voices,  even  when 
drawing  their  themes  from  Holy  Writ. 

The  Westminster  Church,  formerly  Dr.  S. 
M.  Campbell’s,  to  which  the  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Brown,  D.D.,  has  ministered  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  is  near  by.  The  edifice,  which  is 
plain  without,  is  beautiful  within  ;  its  Gothic 
architecture  deemed  the  most  appropriate  for 
a  house  of  worship,  and  an  aid,  to  devotion, 
whilst  an  expression  of  it.  Lofty  arches  sup¬ 
ported  by  somewhat  massive  columns  may 
tend  to  lift  the  thoughts  toward  the  Infinite, 
enthroned  afar,  on  high,  yet  in  many  instances 
they  mar  acoustic  effects  and  intercept  a  view 
of  the  pulpit.  This  church  also  has  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  aggressive  Christian  work,  and 
one  of  its  philanthropic  members,  now  de¬ 
ceased.  has  left  as  his  memorial,  and  a  bene¬ 
diction  to  the  city,  benevolent  institutions 
which  represent  the  sympathy  of  our  blessed 
Lord  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  minister. 

The  other  Presbyterian  pastors  of  Utica,  are 
the  Rev.  Stanley  B,  Roberts  of  the  Bethany 


Church,  the  Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow  of  the 
Utica  Memorial  Church,  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
E.  Chapin  of  the  Highland  Church,  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  organization,  and  the  Rev. 
John  T.  Stone,  a  late  graduate  of  Auburn 
Seminary,  who  has  charge  of  Ulivet,  ail  of 
whom  preach  the  Gospel  with  marked  ability 
and  success. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Mr.  William  S.  Taylor,  also  to 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Williams  and  Mr.  Henry  Dwight 
Williams,  brothers  of  the  widely  known  mis¬ 
sionary,  for  their  courteous  attentions  to  him 
during  his  brief  stay  in  their  beautiful  city. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  a  commissioner  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  which  met  in  the  Westminster 
Church  in  Minneai>olis  in  1886,  and  Mr.  Hqnry 
Dwight  Williams,  long  a  resident  of  China, 
sojourned  for  a  time  in  the  city  by  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony.  It  is  pleasant  to  renew  old 
acquaintances  and  to  form  new  friendships, 
thus  brightening  the  path  which  leads  us 
through  the  present  world  and  enriches  the 
better  life  beyond. 

THE  FRONT  PORCH  MAN  TO  PROF.  SMITH. 

My  Dear  Sir :  Allow  me  to  say  a  few  things 
in  reply  to  your  letter  received  through  The 
Evangelist  of  August  15th.  I  write  on  the 
score  of  our  old  friendship,  and  also  because 
your  life  and  mine  in  the  ministry  have  been 
so  entirely  different  that  there  may  be  mutual 
advantage  derived  from  our  different  view¬ 
points. 

One  of  the  “very  obvious  propositions”  to 
which  you  call  attention,  ought  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  (as  it  seems  to  me)  by  an  opposite 
proposition.  You  say,  “Pastors  easily  lose  in¬ 
terest  in  the  scholarly  side  of  seminary  work.  ” 
I  will  not  deny  this,  though  I  am  confident  that 
with  many,  possibly  with  most  of  them,  this 
is  a  regrettable  fact  forced  upon  them  by  the 
incalculable  pressure  of  the  many  and  diversi¬ 
fied  interests  which  claim  their  attention  and 
make  drafts  upon  their  energies.  Most  pas¬ 
tors  have  a  great  longing  for  higher  scholar¬ 
ship  for  themselves  and  for  the  seminaries, 
but  because  of  the  work  that  cries  out  on 
every  hand  to  be  done,  they  are  unable  to  at¬ 
tain  it  for  themselves  at  least.  And  truly  is 
not  the  following  proposition  as  “obvious”  as 
yours,  namely.  Theological  professors  easily 
lose  interest  in  the  practical  side  of  ministerial 
uxtrkf  This  ought  not  to  be  so  any  more  than 
the  pastor’s  losing  interest  in  the  scholarly 
side  of  seminary  work.  Both  tendencies  exist, 
and  both  ought  to  be  resisted. 

However,  I  trust  that  you  and  I,  as  pro¬ 
fessor  and  pastor,  respectively,  will  not  get 
to  throwing  the  stones  of  complaint  and  criti¬ 
cism  at  each  other.  Cut  bonof  You  have  had 
enough  pelting  in  the  past  few  years,  possibly, 
to  justify  your  inclination  to  have  a  few  un¬ 
pleasant  fiings  in  return,  but  why  not  restrain 
this  inclination?  I  beg  you  to  remember  that 
some  of  us  abstained  from  joining  in  the  pelt¬ 
ing  you  have  received,  and  even  sought  to 
defend  you  therefrom.  Besides,  you  and  1 
may  as  well  remember  that  we  are  parts  of 
the  same  brotherhood,  working  together  for 
the  same  great  ends,  namely,  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  and  reformation  of  this  lost  warld. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  sentence 
of  your’s  is  exeedingly  unfortunate:  “What 
the  pastor  does  not  always  appreciate  is  that 
the  professor  is  likely  to  have  a  better  defini¬ 
tion  of  competent  knowledge  than  any  one  else 
can  have.  ”  The  emphasis  is  your  own. 

Competent,”  for  what? 

You  and  I,  with  Charley  and  Will  and  Bob 
and  others  of  the  boys  in  the  old  college  days, 
used  to  play  ball  and  visit  the  girls  together. 
There  was  a  certain  “competent  knowledge” 
we  needed  for  that  sort  of  a  thing,  and  the 
fellow  that  oould  put  his  ball-knowledge  and 
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his  girl-knowledge  into  the  best  possible  prac¬ 
tice.  was  the  best  fellow  and  the  most  snocess- 
fuL  We  used  also  to  observe  that  certain  ones 
had  a  great  amount  of  natural  aptitude  and 
knack  at  these  things,  which  made  them  great 
favorites  and  very  influential  in  the  social 
circle,  as  well  as  splendid  players  on  the  ball 
ground,  while  others  could  not  play  ball  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit,  nor  successfully  make  up  with  the 
young  ladies,  no  matter  what  their  previous 
social  training  might  have  been,  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  coaching  they  might  receive. 

Have  w’e  not  observed  similar  conditions  of 
success  or  failure  in  the  serious  game  of  real 
life?  This  week  during  my  vacation  in  Ohio, 

1  ran  across  an  old  friend  of  my  boyhood 
days,  once  an  elder  and  a  business  man  of 
some  experience,  and  with  natural  endow¬ 
ments  of  mind,  but  decidedly  defective  in 
education.  This  man  was  making  complaint 
against  the  competency  of  our  Presbyterian 
ministry,  and  attributed  the  fact  to  *too  much 
schooling.”  He  insisted  that  our  pastors 
would  be  better  if  they  could  have  some 
years  of  experience  in  the  business  relations 
of  life.  You  do  not  directly  bring  an  accusa¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  against  the  competency  of 
our  pastors,  but  extremes  meet,  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  you  and  my  uneducated 
friend  were  close  together  in  your  criticisms 
of  our  ministry. 

I  can  but  covet  for  myself  some  of  the  years 
which  you  have  spent  in  the  universities  and 
scholarly  associations.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
my  ministry  would  be  more  fruitful  by  reason 
of  such  opportunities,  but  with  this  I  can 
also  wish  that  some  of  the  years  of  your  min¬ 
istry  might  have  been  spent  in  the  active  pas¬ 
torate,  among  the  common  people,  touching 
close  to  the  sorrowing  hearts  of  our  burdened 
people.  1  believe  that  such  experiences  would 
modify  the  use  you  make  of  the  truth.  It  is 
not  simply  the  truth  as  we  hold  it  that  makes 
us  useful  or  fulfills  the  end  of  our  ministry, 
but  it  is  the  truth  applied  to  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  the  people. 

I  said  to  some  friends  concerning  you  some 
years  ago,  that  I  thought  you  had  carefully 
studied  the  laws  of  expression,  but  that  you 
little  understood  the  laws  of  impression. 
Christ  once  said  of  His  disciples,  have 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now.”  We  must  likewise  have  a 
close  knowledge  of  the  people  and  understand 
the  impression  our  utterances  are  likely  to 
make  upon  them,  before  we  let  go  even  the 
truth  as  it  clearly  lies  in  our  mind.  This  is 
where  (as  it  seems  to  me)  the  professor’s 
“definition  of  competent  knowledge.”  is  likely 
to  be  more  defoetive  than  that  of  the^  pastor. 
He  does  not  understand  the  people  so  well, 
who  are  to  be  reached  and  affected. 

Yon  speak  of  the  fact  that  “the  tendency  of 
to-day  is  toward  specialism.  ”  Yes,  and  how 
far  is  this  helpful  toward  building  up  a 
genuine,  broad-minded  manhood?  The  “spe¬ 
cialist”  inevitably  tends  to  narrowness  and  ex¬ 
clusiveness  and  possible  bigotry  and  fanati¬ 
cism,  and  usually  looks  upon  bis  own  specialty 
as  being  the  whole  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Hence  the  temperance  crank,  the  social  re¬ 
former,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  the  En¬ 
deavor  worker,  who  each  has  a  patent  right, 
self-moving  method  for  the  world’s  reclama¬ 
tion. 

If  indeed  the  effort  of  our  seminaries  is  to 
“  make  scholars  rather  than  ministers,  ”  these 
scholars  should  be  as  devoted  as  the  most  de¬ 
vout  pastors.  We  certainly  need  scholarly 
ministera  and  ministering  scholars,  if  you 
please,  but  I  doubt  if  the  Church  or  the  world 
needs  scholars  who  afe  so  much  of  specialists 
that  no  “burden  of  souls  rests  upon”  them  as 
long  as  they  are  in  the  seminaries. 


But  if  we  must  be  “specialists"  in  our  re¬ 
ligious  activities,  let  us  be  exceedingly  care¬ 
ful  how  we  each  do  our  part,  remembering 
that  each  is  related  to  every  other  part  of  the 
work. 

I  was  in  the  strangest  pulpit  the  other  day 
that  I  ever  occupied.  It  was  down  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  My  kinsman,  who  is  the  President  and 
Manager  of  a  large  coal  and  iron  company, 
employing  nearly  a  thousand  men,  was  showing 
me  through  their  steel  department,  where  they 
make  Bessimer  steel  out  of  the  pig  iron  which 
they  get  from  the  iron  ore  through  their 
smelters  near  by.  In  the  center  of  the  great 
building  we  mounted  what  they  called  their 
“pulpit,”  a  platform  possibly  fifteen  feet  by 
ten.  elevated  to  the  height  of  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  overlooking  the  entire  room.  Here 
we  have  “specialism”  to  perfection.  Here  are 
half  a  dozen  boys,  or  young  men,  in  this  pul¬ 
pit,  who,  by  the  proper  and  exact  manipula¬ 
tion  of  levers  through  the  power  of  the  hy¬ 
draulic  engine  below,  swing  the  great  caul¬ 
drons  of  melted  metal  about  through  the  air 
at  their  pleasure,  and  lift  up  great  ingots  of 
red  hot  iron,  weighing  a  ton  and  a  half,  and 
swing  them  along  by  their  cranes  and  drop 
them  down  into  intensely  flaming  ovens,  and 
then  lift  them  out  again  and  lay  them  down 
upon  the  great  iron  rollers,  and  all  this  is 
done  by  the  simplest  manipulation  of  hand 
levers  up  here  on  this  pulpit  I  It  seemed  so 
easy  a  thing  that  I  said  to  my  friend  as  we 
left  the  place,  that  I  had  felt  like  taking  hold 
of  the  levers  myself,  so  that  I  might  say  that 
I  had  lifted  a  ton  or  two  of  steel  while  it  was 
molten  in  its  kettle.  But  he  told  me  that  it 
was  fortunate  that  I  bad  not  undertaken  it, 
as  a  wrong  twist  of  the  wrist  or  an  error  in 
the  movements,  might  have  upset  the  whole 
and  sent  the  red  hot  metal  spilling  over  the 
workmen  below,  and  that  the  company  already 
had  in  band  a  lawsuit  for  damages  by  reason 
of  a  mistake  of  this  kind  by  one  of  its  own 
workmen,  in  which  some  of  the  men  bad  been 
killed. 

I  came  away  from  that  workshop  thinking 
more  strongly  than  ever  of  the  necessity  for 
harmonious  action  among  the  specialists  in 
Christian  work,  whether  learned  professors, 
practical  pastors,  missionaries,  or  “Salvation¬ 
ists,”  and  temperance  reformers  like  these 
that  have  been  in  my  home  in  the  past  few 
days,  the  Quaker  preacher  from  our  State 
Legislature  and  the  Salvation  Army  captains 
sitting  ■  together  at  our  table  with  manifest 
pleasure  and  confidence  in  each  other.  An 
injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all,  and  a  mis¬ 
take  by  one  is  likely  to  damage  all  the  rest. 

I  suppose  it  is  inevitable  that  we  shall  have 
“specialists”  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
learned  exegete  to  the  Halleluiah  lade  and 
lasses  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  somehow 
the  pastor  of  our  ordinary  town  and  city 
church  is  looked  upon  as  one  who  must  have 
a  “competent  knowledge”  of  all  these  spe¬ 
cialities.  His  position  is  one  that  requires  it. 
He  must  keep  himself  in  touch  with  them  all, 
and  truly  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  knowl¬ 
edge  seems  to  be  thin  in  spots.  He  knows 
this  himself  about  as  well  as  anybody,  yet  in 
all  the  essentials  of  a  full,  sound  manhood,  be 
measures  up  well  with  any  of  the  specialists. 

In  all  frankness  and  unbroken  regard,  I  am 
yours,  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

LooAirspoRT,  Iin>.,  Augnst.  IMS. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  late  war  from  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.,  was  unveiled  Sept.  5,  at  Newton  in  the 
presence  of  8,000  people.  The  number  of  spec¬ 
tators  was  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the 
railroads  to  transport  them.  There  were  a 
parade  and  oration  in  the  afternoon  and  an 
elabotate  display  of  fireworks  in  the  evening. 
The  monument  is  of  granite,  thirty-three  feet 
high,  and  cost  $6,000. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Changes  in  population  are  affecting  some  of 
our  churches  in  this  city  quite  a  good  deal. 
Localities  once  occupied  by  some  of  the  best 
families  of  the  city  are  now  the  abode  of  for¬ 
eigners,  who  have  brought  with  them  many 
customs  and  practices  which  make  them 
objectionable  to  our  people.  Their  incoming 
to  a  neighborhood  is  usually  a  notice  to  others 
to  move  out.  Consequently  many  parts  of  the 
city  are  largely  occupied  by  these  people. 
While  our  foreign  population  in  the  aggregate 
is  not  very  large,  it  is  growing,  and  seems  to 
be  concentrating  in  certain  localities.  Many 
of  them  are  of  nationalities  which  have  had 
only  few  representatives  among  os  in  the 
past,  as  Bohemians,  Italians,  and  Russians. 
It  is  said  that  we  have  10,000  Russian  Jews  in 
Baltimore  at  this  time.  Except  a  few  Bohe¬ 
mians,  these  people  are  inaccessible  to  us  as 
a  Church.  Mission  work  among  them,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  languages,  is  as  yet  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  Churches  in  the  midst  of  such  popu¬ 
lations  can  succeed  only  as  they  can  draw  a 
membership  remote  from  their  church  edi¬ 
fices.  Old  members  who  have  been  with 
churches  in  their  trials  and  successes  for  many 
years,  may  be  relied  on  to  go  long  distances 
to  attend  the  church  to  which  they  have  be¬ 
come  attached,  but  it  is  hard  to  gather  new 
members  from  remote  localities.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  with  rapid  transit  to  go  long  distances 
to  church,  but  many  object  to  using  the  cars 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  expense  is  no  incon¬ 
siderable  objection  to  others.  By  the  time 
the  head  of  a  household  has  paid  the  fare 
for  four  or  six  to  the  different  services,  and 
made  the  usual  contribution  and  paid  for  his 
pew,  he  finds  that  his  church  is  a  greater  ex¬ 
pense  than  he  can  bear.  Consequently  many 
churches  are  losing  the  attendance  and  the 
work  and  the  gifts  of  their  people. 

Then  many  are  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of 
a  church  where  they  can  gather  all  their 
families.  This  desire  detaches  them  from  the 
church  where  they  have  been  worshipping, 
while  they  have  as  yet  done  little  in  the  way 
of  organizing  new  churches.  There  seems  to 
be  in  our  own  city  a  period  of  trial  before  our 
churches.  The  city  church  from  which  many 
of  our  people  are  going  will  meet  with  weak¬ 
ness  which  they  never  expected,  and  the 
suburban  church  will  have  weakness  and  dis¬ 
couragement  to  meet  because  there  is  no  at¬ 
tachment,  such  as  the  people  had  for  the 
churches  they  have  left.  Time  and  faithful¬ 
ness  in  the  members,  both  in  the  city  and  the 
suburbs,  will  adjust  all  things  in  this  period 
of  transition,  but  until  the  adjustment  comes 
there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

To  keep  up  our  churches  amid  foreign  popu¬ 
lations  ought  to  be  our  desire,  but  how  to  do 
it  may  be  a  question  not  easily  answered. 
What  perplexes  us  perplexes  the  country  at 
large.  The  difficulties  of  a  city  or  town  may 
be  the  difficulties  in  miniature  of  a  whole 
country.  The  distresses  that  come  upbn  one 
part  of  the  country,  driving  the  people  away 
by  thousands,  as  was  the  case  in  Kansas, 
deplete  and  ruin  the  churches,  and  bring  the 
people  in  large  numbers  into  other  places  that 
are  all  unprepared  for  them.  The  decline  in 
population  in  some  of  the  counties  of  some  of 
the  States  has  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
churches.  For  such  changes  as  these  no 
preparation  can  be  made. 

The  changes  here  will  result,  we  think,  only 
in  a  temporary  depression.  Our  people  find 
that  Maryland  has  resources  that  will  invite 
a  large,  permanent  population.  The  products 
of  our  fields  are  immense.  Vast  deposits  of 
coal  and  iron  are  found  within  our  borders. 
The  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  divides  the  State, 
is  a  source  of  untold  wealth.  When  its 
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products  come  to  be  obtained,  as  they  will  be 
before  many  years  are  passed,  they  will  giye 
employment  to  many  more  men  than  they  do 
at  present,  and  support  to  many  more  fani- 
i|||k  The  oyster  product  alone  gives  employ- 
^pyrt  to  over  80,000  persons,  and  brings  to 
those  engaged  in  it  from  38,000,000  to  310,- 
000,000  a  year.  The  climate,  so  salubrious 
most  of  the  year,  and  the  location,  here  at 
the  very  entrance  to  the  South,  which  is  ad> 
vancing  with  such  rapid  strides,  make  other 
reasons  why  we  may  count  on  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  and  a  great  work  for  the  Church. 

For  the  most  part,  the  churches  of  our  Pres¬ 
bytery  have  had  a  prosperous  year.  The  addi¬ 
tions  to  our  churches,  as  reported  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  May,  were  over  one  thou¬ 
sand.  This  for  us  is  considered  very  good. 
The  churches  seem  to  be  in  an  excellent  con¬ 
dition  for  work,  and  the  outlook  is  very  en¬ 
couraging.  R.  H.  W. 

HiohLiAiid  Park,  Baltimore. 

A  CHINESE  EDICT. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  there  has  just  been  found 
an  edict  promulgated  by  the  Emperor  of  China 
more  than  half  a  century  ago— it  is  dated  1844 
—with  relation  to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
to  all  those  within  the  domains  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  who  professed  the  religion  of  the 
“Lord  of  Heaven.”  The  edict  waa  called  forth 
by  disturbances  which  had  arisen  through 
some  misbehavior  of  the  French  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  in  the  course  of  which  many 
of  the  innocent  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  natives.  The  edict  was  in  the  form  of  a 
memorial  of  Keting,  Imperial  Commissioner 
and  Viceroy  of  the  Canton  and  Kwang-Se 
provinces,  to  the  Emperor,  the  text  in  part 
being  as  follows : 

“It  appears  that  the  religion  of  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  is  honored  and  observed  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  nations  of  Europe,  mainly  with  the  view 
of  exhorting  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  re¬ 
pressing  vice.  Ever  since  the  Ming  dynasty 
it  has  made  its  way  into  China,  and  has  not 
yet  been  prohibited  ;  but  because  some  of  the 
adherents  of  that  religion  in  China  have  re¬ 
peatedly  made  a  handle  of  their  religion  to 
act  viciously,  therefore  the  officers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  on  discovering  the  same,  have  pun¬ 
ished  them,  as  is  on  record.  During  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Kee  Ting  it  was  first  deter¬ 
mined  to  distinguish  these  and  punish  them 
for  their  offences,  the  sole  object  of  which 
regulation  was  to  prevent  the  professors  of 
said  religion  in  China  from  practising  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  not  with  the  view  of  issuing  prohi¬ 
bitions  against  the  religion  of  foreign  and 
European  nations.  Now  according  to  the  le 
quest  of  the  envoy  of  the  French  nation,  La- 
grene,  that  the  virtuous  professors  of  the  said 
religion  in  China  should  be  exonerated  from 
blame,  it  appears  suitable  to  accede  thereto ; 
and  it  is  proper  to  request  that  henceforth, 
with  regard  to  all  persons,  whether  Chinese 
or  foreigners,  professing  the  religion  of  the 
Lord  of  Heaven,  who  do  not  create  disturbance 
nor  act  mproperly,  it  be  humbly  entreated  of 
the  Imperial  benevolence  to  grant  that  they 
be  exonerated  from  blame.  But  if  such  per¬ 
sons  resume  their  former  ways,  and  independ¬ 
ently  of  their  professions  commit  other  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  then  they  will  be  dealt 
with  according  to  existing  laws.  With  regard 
to  the  French  and  the  subjects  of  other  for¬ 
eign  nations  who  profess  the  aforesaid  relig¬ 
ion,  it  is  only  permitted  them  to  build  churches 
at  the  five  ports  opened  for  foreign  commerce, 
and  they  must  not  improperly  enter  the  inner 
land  to  diffuse  their  faith.  Should  any  offend 
against  the  regulations,  and  overstep  the 
boundaries,  the  local  officers,  as  soon  as  they 
can  apprehend  them,  shall  immediately  deliver 
them  over  to  the  consuls  of  the  different  na¬ 
tions  to  be  punished ;  but  they  must  not  rashly 
inflict  upon  them  the  punishment  of  death.” 


MY  FRIEND. 

By  H.  Ii.  Hastings. 

I  have  msnT  irlends  most  faithful. 

Who  are  gentle,  kind,  and  true — 

I  would  like  to  have  yon  know  them: 

Yon  would  surely  love  them  too. 

Yet  they  have  their  faults  and  failings. 

And  they  often  go  astray; 

But  I  have  one  Friend  who  never 
Wanders  from  the  holy  way. 

He  has  stayed  with  me  in  trouble. 

When  no  other  friend  was  nigh; 

He  has  helped  me  when  in  danger. 

When  my  other  friends  passed  by. 

He  has  wiped  my  tears  in  sorrow. 

When  none  else  my  grief  could  stay. 

And  has  proved  His  constant  friendship 
In  the  stormy,  evil  day. 

He  has  known  my  secret  sorrows. 

Which  no  other  ear  has  heard; 

He  has  home  my  changeful  humors. 

And  has  ever  kept  His  word. 

He  has  pardoned  my  misdoings. 

When  I  could  not  them  forgive; 

He  has  pitied  when  I  hated. 

And  His  love  has  bid  me  live. 

When  I  have  abused  His  kindness. 

Still  His  love  has  been  more  strong; 

Though  His  lips  would  never  flatter. 

Nor  would  justify  a  wrong. 

He  has  told  me  faults  in  secret 
Which  none  other  dared  to  name; 

He  has  come  to  me  in  sorrow. 

And  has  given  me  peace  for  shame. 

Do  yon  wonder  that  I  love  Him, 

This  dear  Friend  so  strong  and  true  ? 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  praise  Him, 

And  would  speak  of  Him  to  yon  ? 

Would  you  know  this  Friend  unfailing  ? 

Would  you  learn  to  praise  His  name  i 

*Tis  Messiah,  son  of  Mary, 

Who  to  save  the  sinful  came. 

O  thou  weary,  lonely,  sad  one. 

Lift  thy  voice  to  Him  and  pray; 

Do  not  tarry,  do  not  linger. 

Come  to  Christ,  and  come  to-dat. 

THE  €HUBCH  A  BITINE  AND  LIVING 
ORGANISM. 

Bt  Bev.  John  Q.  Adams. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  an  eleven  years’  pastorate 
and  twenty  years  of  pastoral  work.  The  end 
had  not  been  desired  by  either  party,  but 
strength  had  so  far  failed  that  the  Lord  had 
said,  “Come  ye  apart  and  rest  awhile,”  and 
the  preacher  knew  he  must  obey.  What  should 
be  his  last  message  to  his  loving  and  beloved 
people.  There  was  nothing  new  to  say,  cer¬ 
tainly.  nor  did  he  wish  to  work  upon  their 
feelings  so  that  the  church  should  be  a  Bocbim 
that  morning.  He  would  leave  a  word  of 
cheer  and  encouragement  with  the  people, 
and  one  that  should  be  a  help,  if  possible,  to 
his  unknown  successor.  As  a  result  of  much 
prayer  and  meditatiou,  he  was  led  to  speak 
as  follows — and,  possibly,-  the  words  spoken 
under  such  circumstances  may  be  helpful  to 
others . 

So  also  ia  Christ. — 1  Corinthians  xii.  12. 

Here  are  only  four  words,  literally,  “So 
also  the  Christ,”  but  taken  in  their  context,  they 
are  strange,  almost  startling.  The  Apostle  is 
not  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  God-man, 
as  ,we  ordinarily  describe  Him  or  think  of 
Him,  but  of  the  Church,  His  body,  a  living 
organism.  This,  be  says,  is  “the  Christ.” 

He  has  dwelt  upon  the  spiritual  resources 
and  equipment  of  the  Church.  Its  manifold 
gifts,  ministrations,  and  workings  have  been 
described.  All  these  manifest  the  one  only 
living  God  in  His  triune  nature.  It  is  the 
Spirit  who  t^stows  these  gifts,  Jesus  Christ 
who  is  served  by  them,  and  God  the  Father 
from  whom  they  all  proceed.  Then  he  com¬ 
pares  this  divine  organism  to  the  human  body. 
There  are  many  members,  plurality,  but  the 
one  body,  unity.  “For  as  the  body  is  one  and 
bath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  body,  being  many,  are  one  body ;  so  also 


is  Christ.  ”  In  plain  words  be  calls  the  Church 
the  Christ.  He  is  the  Head,  the  Church  is 
His  body.  As  Augustine  says:  “The  whole 
Christ  includes  both  head  and  body.”  So  inti¬ 
mate  and  truly  vital  is  the  union,  so  depend¬ 
ent  upon  Him  are  all  His  disciples,  so  surely 
is  the  true  Church's  life  Christ’s  life,  that 
they  twain  are  one.  Nay  more,  the  many 
members  are  preserved  from  mutual  antago¬ 
nisms  and  destructions  by  their  union  in  the 
one  body. 

But  you  say.  This  is  mystical  teaching,  and 
not  very  practical.  It  is  all  a  mystery  and  I 
cannot  understand  it.  But  it  may  be  none  the 
less  true.  Let  us  beware  of  making  our  un¬ 
derstanding  the  measure  of  divine  truth. 
Whether  we  understand  it  or  not,  it  is  a 
blessed  fact  in  personal  experience  and  corpo¬ 
rate  life. 

But  of  what  are  these  words  true?  Not  in 
their  fullness  of  any  local  congregation  nor 
any  number  of  such  congregations  associated 
together.  Yet  they  have  their  place  in  the 
full  development  of  the  truth. 

They  are  true  of  the  invisible  Church,  the 
whole  company  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  and 
earth.  But  how  is  this  related  to  the  invisi¬ 
ble  Church  ?  As  life  is  to  organisation.  Na¬ 
ture  illustrates  the  truth.  The  tendency  of 
all  life  is  to  a  visible  organization.  The  or¬ 
ganism  is  a  whole,  composed  of  parts  “  which 
exist  and  work  each  for  all  and  all  for  each.  ” 
It  must  have  life,  and  life  so  manifests  itself. 
This  assimilates  the  material,  makes  one  sub¬ 
stance  of  it,  preserves  its  unity,  secures  har¬ 
mony.  A  perfect  organism  will  do  this  per¬ 
fectly.  In  all  organisms  there  is  a  struggle 
toward  this  perfection. 

This  is  true  of  the  visible  Church.  It  is  im¬ 
perfect,  but  it  is  in  the  throes  of  a  tremendous 
struggle  toward  greater  perfection.  More¬ 
over,  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  the  best  organ¬ 
ism,  the  only  divine  one,  through  which  the 
Christ  life  is  revealed,  outside  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  the  Apostle’s  words  once  more,  it 
is  “the  Christ." 

From  this  general  truth,  let  us  make  promi¬ 
nent  certain  specific  statements : 

I.  The  Church  is  divine,  both  the  visible  and 
the  invisible. 

She  is  divine  not  only  because  Christ  is  her 
Head  in  a  regal  and  authoritative  sense,  but 
because  His  life  and  nature  belong  to  her. 
They  are  her  life,  she  partakes  of  them.  He 
has  created  her  through  the  regeneration  of 
the  individual  members.  They  are  now  united 
together  in  one  body,  having  a  common  life, 
and  this  life  is  the  Christ. 

II.  But  the  Church  is  divine  only  so  far  as 
she  is  the  organ  of  the  continuous  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

“The  power  of  an  endless  life”  belongs  to  her, 
because  it  does  to  Him.  But  it  acutally  be¬ 
longs  to  the  visible  Church  only  so  far  as  it 
is  vitally  united  to  and  lives  in  Him.  As  Dr. 
A.  J.  Gordon  says :  “  The  Church  is  called  to 
live  a  glorified  life  in  communion  with  her 
Head,  and  a  crucified  life  in  her  contact  with 
the  world.  ”  When  this  is  true  of  her.  and  to 
just  the  extent  it  is  true,  Neander’s  words  are 
true  also:  “The  development  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  nothing  less  than  the  progressive 
development  of  the  image  of  Christ.”  How 
far  reaching  and  important  this  troth  is.  An 
indulgent,  avaricious,  worldly  Church  has 
denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel. 
A  Church  whose  standards  are  low  and  per¬ 
verted,  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  pews,  as  truly 
in  the  latter  as  in  the  former,  has  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  severed  itself  from  Christ  and  is  not  a  fit 
embodiment  of  His  life.  God  has  written  His 
condemnation  of  all  such  organizations  on  his¬ 
tory’s  pages. 

III.  Your  personal  relation  to  the  Church  is 
of  the  utmost  importance. 
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Membership  in  the  visible  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  membership  in  the  true  Church, 
for  without  vital  union  with  Christ  there  can 
be  no  real  spiritual  life.  But  whether  within 
or  without  the  visible  organization,  you  are 
helping  to  determine  its  character.  It  is  made 
up  of  members.  There  is  a  plurality  here  as 
in  every  highly  organized  body.  You  are 
making  it  leas  or  more  Christlike.  Live  a 
low,  mean,  or  selfish  life,  and  to  that  extent 
you  make  the  Church  misrepresent  Christ. 
You  have  complained  of  the  Church.  Who 
is  to  blame  for  her  failures?  Live  close  to 
God  and  you  make  the  Church  more  nearly 
represent  Christ.  Live  far  from  Him  and  you 
make  her  misrepresent  Christ.  Thir  truth  can 
be  illustrated  at  great  length.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  suffer  or  rejoice  together. 

This  living  unity — the  only  real  unity— in¬ 
volves  right  relations  of  the  members  with  one 
another.  Loving  care  of  each  for  all,  and  all 
for  each,  is  the  rule.  There  is  no  place  here 
for  jealousies  and  personal  ambitions.  Strange 
would  it  be  if  the  hand  was  always  at  war 
with  the  brain  and  making  it  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  the  latter  to  do  its  work  But 
stranger  still  is  it  to  see  the  members  of 
Christ’s  body  warring  among  themselves ;  to 
see  some  of  them,  even  when  associated  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  local  church,  making  it  as 
difficult  as  possible  for  others  to  do  their 
work.  A  dead  weight,  a  diseased  member  in 
the  body,  rather  than  a  living,  active  power, 
by  so  much  increasing  the  total  activity  of 
the  whole  body.  The  work  of  the  church 
made  more  difficult,  and  the  growth  of  the 
kingdom  retarded. 

I  have  been  led  to  present  this  troth  to  day 
in  view  of  the  special  circumstances  under 
which  we  meet,  though  it  is  no  new  teaching 
to  this  pulpit.  It  is  an  important  day  to  you 
and  me.  I  have  desired  to  leave  with  you 
some  message  of  permanent  value  in  these 
closing  services.  In  my  own  thought  what 
follows  has  grown  out  of  the  preceding  truth, 
though  almost  of  necessity  it  will  be  more 
personal.  Eleven  years  of  life's  work  com¬ 
pleted !  What  does  it  mean?  It  has  led  me 
to  look  back  and  test  many  things  in  the  past 
in  the  light  of  the  mature  experience  of  to¬ 
day.  Three  things  I  had  resolved  upon  be¬ 
fore  the  seminary  doors  closed  behind  me  and 
upon  ten  years  of  preparatory  study,  eighteen 
years  ago. 

1.  I  knew  that  I  was  called  to  preach  the 
Gospel — call  it  the  old  or  the  new  Gospel,  it 
matters  not — the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  which  believeth.  This 
must  be  done  with  fresh  and  living  power, 
out  of  a  blessed  and  ever-growing  personal 
experience.  To  do  this  has  required  courage, 
conviction,  and  sacrifice,  and  some  things 
must  be  let  alone.  This  I  have  tried  to  do  for 
you.  The  weakness  of  the  flesh  and  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  my  own  spiritual  life  has  made 
this  work  imperfect,  none  of  you  knows  this 
better  than  I,  but  never  consciously  for  these 
years  have  I  lowered  the  standard  or  changed 
the  aim  and  end  of  my  preaching— to  so  preach 
Christ,  admonishing  and  teaching  every  man 
“that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ.” 

3.  I  believed  this  Gospel  to  be  a  workable 
Gospel,  adapted  to  every-day  living  in  the 
home,  in  society,  in  business,  or  anywhere 
else  where  men  live.  So  I  resolved  to  preach 
this  Gospel  as  a  personal  call  to  every  hearer 
to  live  a  holy  life,  to  make  plain  that  it  must 
be  wrought  into  character,  and  to  insist  that 
it  was  meant  for  every  day  in  the  week.  If 
possible,  I  would  make  my  meaning  plain,  no 
matter  at  what  cost.  It  has  cost  something. 
Not  this  way  lies  earthly  reward  nor  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  Lord  Melbourne, 
Victoria’s  first  Prime  Minister,  was  once  seen 
coming  from  church  “in  a  mighty  fume,”  be¬ 
cause  the  preacher  actually  insisted  upon  ap¬ 
plying  religion  to  a  man’s  private  life.  There 
are  plenty  of  such  people  who  are  not  Prime 
Ministers,  and  they  do  not  generally  rush  to 
hear  such  preachers. 

8.  My  third  resolve,  and  possibly  the  one 
which  has  done  more  to  make  my  life  what  it 
has  been,  was  to  do  this  work  wherever  God 
should  lead  me.  To  Him  my  way  was  com¬ 
mitted,  and  whatever  doubts  may  have  arisen 
on  other  points,  I  have  never  doubted  that 
He  was  guiding  and  would  continue  to  guide 
me  to  the  end.  This  resolve  led  me  to  offer 
myself  to  the  Foreign  Board  to  be  sent 
wherever  they  wished  me  to  go.  But  this 
door  was  shut,  and  it  left  a  regret  not  yet 
wholly  gone.  Then  I  turned  to  the  Home 
Board  for  pioneer  work  in  Montana  at  a  point 
then  250  miles  from  the  railway.  But  this 
door  was  slammed  in  my  face.  Then  the  Lord 
put  me  down  in  a  harder  field  than  either  of 
the  others  would  have  been,  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  my  childhood’s  home.  He  has  kept 
me  at  that  kind  of  work  ever  since,  and  I 
thank  Him  for  it. 

Sometimes  during  these  eighteen  years  I 
have  wondered  what  I  might  have  been, 
what  I  might  have  done,  if  I  could  have  gone 
to  a  large,  well  organized,  rich,  and  attractive 
field.  Such  opportunities  have  come  to  me, 
but  God  has  seemed  to  say.  “They  are  not  for 
you.”  Possibly  I  would  have  enjoyed  them. 
Possibly  I  would  have  made  shipwreck  in 
them.  Certainly  I  do  not  complain  to-day  in 
looking  back.  For 

Looking  back  along  life's  trodden  way, 

Gleams  and  greenness  linger  on  the  track; 

Distance  melts  and  mellows  all  to-day. 

Looking  back. 

Rose  and  pnrple  and  a  silvery  grey. 

Is  that  the  clond  we  called  so  black'/ 

Evening  harmonizes  all  to-day. 

Looking  back. 

Foolish  feet  so  prone  to  halt  or  stray. 

Foolish  heart  so  restive  on  the  rack. 

Yesterday  we  sighed,  hut  not  to-day. 

Looking  hack.” 

The  discipline  may  have  been  severe,  but  it 
has  been  needed.  Better  than  easy  and  at¬ 
tractive  places  have  been  the  consciousness  of 
God's  presence,  and  I  have  learned,  perhaps, 
as  I  could  not  otherwise  have  done,  to  lean  on 
Him,  and  to  live  in  Him.  Demonstratiou 
could  go  no  further. 

Back  across  the  vista  of  twenty-one  years 
come  the  form  and  the  words  of  my  dear  col¬ 
lege  President.  Martin  B.  Anderson,  as  he  bade 
my  class  goodbye :  “  Do  your  work  careless  of 
praise,  concerning  yourself  only  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  sound  work,  your  appointed  work 
for  this  day  and  this  year.  Do  it  faithfully, 
‘as  ever  in  the  grbat  Taskmaster’s  eye,’  yet 
always  confidently  and  hopefully.  Do  not  be 
troubled  if  you  get  no  praise  and  plenty  of 
blame,  provided  only  the  work  is  good  work 
and  is  thoroughly  done.  Do  not  be  anxious 
for  quickly  won  appreciation  or  for  promo¬ 
tion.”  He  often  repeated  the  phrase  as  de¬ 
scriptive  of  a  true  life,  “To  live  over  again 
the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  And  one  of  the 
favorite  texts  of  this  mighty  man  was  Paul’s 
remarkable  words:  “Always  bearing  about  in 
the  body  the  dying  of  the  Ix)rd  Jesus.”  It  is  a 
high  ideal,  and  I  have  not  realized  it.  But  it 
has  been  before  me,  and  many  times  it  has 
given  me  courage  to  work  when  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible. 

With  such  conceptions  of  th*  work,  it  has 
been  a  blessed  privilege  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  the  ever-blessed  God,  to  minister  in  these 
holy  things  to  you,  my  dear  people,  for  eleven 
years,  and  to  prove  again  that  in  this  city  the 
I  Gospel  so  preached  will  stand  the  tests  and 
1  demonstrate  its  divine  power.  Out  of  un¬ 


promising  conditions  and  special  difficulties, 
from  which  you  are  not  yet  wholly  delivered, 
quietly  but  surely  this  church  has  grown  to  a 
position  of  commanding  influence,  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  actual  numbers.  Be  divb^ly 
jealous  of  that  position.  Let  no  man  takAKy 
crown  Preserve  the  unity  of  the  Spiri^^n 
the  bonds  of  peace.  Bemember  that  you  are 
a  part  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  any  sin  toler¬ 
ated  by  you  is  an  injury  to  that  body.  Pray, 
pray,  pray  for  a  pastor.  And  when  God  sends 
him  to  you.  still  pray  that  God  may  keep  you 
from  the  first  true  and  loyal  to  him  and  the 
Christ  whom  he  serves.  Do  not  wait  to  see 
whether  he  is  a  success,  and  so  chill  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  he  begins.  Make  it  as 
easy  for  him  as  you  can ;  the  devil  will  make 
it  as  hard  as  possible,  and  he  needs  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  you.  Follow  him  as  your  leader. 
Love  and  trust  him  as  your  counsellor  and 
friend.  Thus  united,  the  blessing  of  the  cove¬ 
nant-keeping  God  will  rest  on  you  in  larger 
measure  than  ever  before,  and  no  good  thing 
will  He  withhold  from  you. 

It  is  easy,  glorious,  heavenly,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  a  praying,  active,  united,  aggressive 
Church.  No  higher  honor,  no  nobler  work,- 
no  more  coveted  reward  is  ever  given  to  any 
man  than  comes  to  him  who  speaks  in  such  a 
place.  It  is  hard  and  discouraging  to  preach 
to  a  divided,  cold,  indifferent  church.  The 
atmosphere  will  go  far  to  determine  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  preacher  and  his  message.  Keep 
it  warm,  loving,  spiritual,  as  it  has  been  dur¬ 
ing  these  later  years,  and  a  glorious  future  is 
before  you  as  a  church  and  the  Lord’s  under 
shepherd  to  whom  you  pledge  loyal  service  as 
your  pastor. 

Such  service  shall  have  its  blessed  reward. 
It  shall  multiply  in  power  and  fruitfulness  till 
the  great  throne  is  seen  and  the  book  of  life  is 
opened.  May  all  our  names  be  written  in  it  I 
There  where  rest  is  service,  and  service  rest, 
shall  we  see  Him  face  to  face  and  know  one 
another.  Sickness  and  sorrow,  tears  and  sin, 
are  forever  banished,  partings  are  never 
known,  for  no  enemy  ever  enters  and  no 
friend  ever  departs.  Oh,  to  be  ready  for  that 
glad  day ! 

The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you :  the  Lord 
make  His  face  to  shine  upon  you  and  be  gra¬ 
cious  unto  you ;  the  Lord  lift  up  His  counte¬ 
nance  upon  you  and  give  you  peace,  now  and 
always ! 

A  TIGHT  OLl>  PURITAN. 

The  Congregationalist  recently  gave  an  in¬ 
teresting  sketch  of  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Bradford,  Vt. ,  one  of  the  many  New 
England  Congregationalists  who  has  gone 
West,  prospered,  and  used  his  means  for  the 
highest  ends.  Originally  a  physician,  Dr. 
Pearsons,  upon  going  West,  devoted  himself 
to  business,  especially  to  large  landed  opera¬ 
tions,  in  which  he  was  signally  successful. 
He  has  given  away  over  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars,  including  $230,000  to  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  and  $250,000  to  Beloit 
College.  He  has  a  loan  fund  of  $150,000, 
which  is  loaned  at  8  per  cent,  to  promising 
young  men  and  women  who  are  trying  to  get 
an  education.  He  has  never  lost  a  dollar  on 
any  of  his  loans.  When  asked  what  was  his 
philosophy  of  life,  he  replied,  “My  philosophy 
of  life  IS  to  do  all  the  good  I  can,  and  to  do  it 
while  I  am  alive;  I  do  not  propose  to  have 
any  executor.”  “I  don’t  call  myself,”  he  said, 
“a  benevolent  man;  I  have  just  been  looking 
around  for  a  place  to  make  an  investment ; 
we  [his  wife  and  himself]  get  a  great  deal  of 
comfort  out  of  what  we  are  doing.”  He  does 
not  depreciate  other  forms  of  benevolence, 
but  he  is  devoted  to  Christian  education,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  West.  When  asked,  “How  did 
you  make  so  much  money?”  he  said,  “By  the 
strictest  economy  ;  I  never  spent  a  dollar  fool¬ 
ishly.  People  call  me  tight,  close-fisted.  I 
am.  Sometimes  they  call  me  ‘an  old  Puritan’ ; 
then  I  take  off  my  hat  and  make  three  bows, 
and  say,  ‘I  am  proud  of  that.’”  May  God 
raise  up  many  more  such  men ! 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Central  Presbyterian  of  liichmond,  Va., 
has  an  interesting  letter  from  Dr.  Thornton 
M.  Niven  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  touching  “The  Re- 
tutn'ofThe  Evangelist’s  Pilgrims. ”  We  give 
the  closing  paragraphs : 

The  crowning  feature  of  our  sojourn  among 
these  hospitable  Scotch  people  was  the  com¬ 
munion  service  which  we  enjoyed  by  special 
arrangement  of  Dr.  Cameron  Lees.  In  St. 
Giles,  on  Sunday  evening.  We  sat  around  the 
table  of  our  common  Lord  with  some  of  the 
friends  who  were  interested  in  our  visit,  and 
we  all  felt  our  nearness  to  Him  who  appointed 
the  feast,  and  who  said,  “This  do  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  Me.  ”  That  service  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  any  of  us,  as  long  as  we  live,  j^s 
one  of  the  pilgrims  has  touchingly  described 
it,  “The  service,  at  once  so  familiar  and  home 
likd,  with  the  quaint  antique  silver  service, 
the  Scotch  psalms,  the  slight  differences  of 
expression,  but  the  same  solemn  words  of  in¬ 
stitution,  was  inexpressibly  touching.  Dr. 
Lees’  few  sentences  of  greeting  and  farewell 
were  beautiful  and  we  lingered  long  as  we 
passed  out,  thinking  of  the  brave  old  Reformer 
who  kept  the  same  feast  on  the  same  spot 
three  hundred  and  for^ years  ago."  We  were 
reluctant  to  leave  Bfdinburgh,  where  our 
hearts  had  been  so  stirred  by  the  memories 
of  the  past,  and  by  the  cordial  ard  hearty  at¬ 
tentions  of  the  new  friends  whom  we  had  met. 

Another  interesting  episode  of  our  pilgrim¬ 
age  was  enjoyed  at  Orindelwald.  We  went 
from  Interlaken  to  see  the  glaciers  at  the  for¬ 
mer  place.  Our  ascent  by  rail  among  the  hills 
was  impressive.  At  every  turn  of  the  road 
some  new  and  wonderful  object  attracted  our 
attention.  But  the  feature  of  our  visit  was 
the  reception  given  us  by  Madame  d’Aubigne, 
the  widow  of  the  distinguished  historian  of  the 
Reformation,  and  her  accomplished  daughters, 
her  son-in-law,  and  the  famous  Dr.  Lunn.  In 
her  beautiful  chalet,  Madame  d’Aubigne 
spends  her  summers.  Her  husband  especially 
loved  this  place,  and  he  was  greatly  beloved 
by  the  peasants  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
would  gather  them  in  his  house  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  talk  with  them  of  holy  things. 
They  hold  him  in  grateful  remembrance.  Be¬ 
fore  we  parted  from  these  delightful  people,  we 
gathered  on  the  broad  verandahs  and  in  full 
view  of  those  wonderful  glaciers,  Dr.  Lunn 
gave  us  a  very  instructive  and  pleasing  address 
concerning  them.  But  I  cannot  take  more  of 
your  space.  The  pilgrimage  is  ended,  but  the 
recollections  will  abide  with  us.  The  same 
tour  can  never  be  repeated ;  and  there  never 
can  be  a  similar  enthusiasm  in  reference  to  it 
among  the  people  in  the  score  of  places  we 
visited. 


The  Examiner  quotes  the  following  as  well 
said  and  timely: 

Quoting  Eph.  5 : 4  as  a  text  to  be  thought 
upon  hy  those  brethren  who  imagine  that  to 
“  bring  down  the  house”  with  a  ludicrous  story 
is  of  itself  a  notable  feat,  the  Richmond  Re¬ 
ligions  Herald  wisely  says ; 

“If,  however,  the  stale  jest  which  has  been 
retailed  ail  over  the  country  is  inevitable ;  if 
courtesy  compels  us  to  listen  without  protest 
to  some  brother,  usually  a  ‘visiting  brother,’ 
who  interrupts  the  flow  of  serious  and  prayer¬ 
ful  discussion  in  order  to  rehearse  his  ‘foolish 
talking,’  then,  at  any  rate,  let  us  have  the 
joke  of  some  other  type  than  that  which  is 
adapted  to  lessen  respect  for  the  stately  and 
impressive  ordinance  of  baptism.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  which  sets  forth  in  symbol  the  burial 
of  the  old  man  and  the  resurrection  to  new¬ 
ness  of  life  is  certainly  not  a  flt  subject  of 
jesting.  It  used  to  be  true  of  some  of  our 
Pedobaptist  friends  that  they  made  merry  at 
any  mishap  which  marred  the  impressiveness 
of  the  ordinance  of  immersion,  but  in  later 
years,  as  Christian  comity  has  been  growing, 
they  have,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  aban¬ 
doned  this  course.  The  only  people  now  who 
seem  to  dwell  with  relish  upon  scenes  that 
ought  to  be  painful  are  Baptist  preachers, 
who,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  thus  reveal 
their  defloiencies  in  taste  and  good  sense. 
We  have  had  enough  of  this.  Let  Baptist 
preachers  who  must  be  funny  abandon  the 
vicious  habit  of  poking  fun  at  what  others 
regard  as  sacred.  If  they  will  not  slop,  let 


Baptist  audiences  sonify  in  no  uncertain  way 
their  displeasure.  The  practice  must  be  bro¬ 
ken  up." 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  at¬ 
tention  has  been  called  to  this  serious  breach 
of  decorum— The  Examiner  has  more  than 
onoe  done  so— but  as  the  offence  has  not  wholly 
ceased,  we  are  glad  the  Religious  Herald  has 
repeated  the  admonition.  Let  us  leave  all 
jesting  on  serious  things  to  “lewd  fellows  of 
the  baser  sort.” 

We  entirely  approve  of  the  tenor  of  the  fore¬ 
going.  When  administered  with  decorous  so¬ 
lemnity,  the  ordinance  of  baptism  by  immer¬ 
sion  is  very  impressive,  and  we  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  those  who  make  light  of  it  on  easy 
provocation,  whether  they  be  Baptists  or  Pres¬ 
byterians.  Our  Baptist  contemporaries  do  well 
to  draw  the  line  taut  at  an  ordinance  the 
essence  and  ritual  form  of  which  they  vir¬ 
tually  regard  as  of  equal  moment.— Ed.  Ev. 


The  Churchman  comes  to  the  defense  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  in  this  strong  and  timely  way : 

On  the  front  page  of  one  of  the  leading  New 
York  comic  journals,  there  is  a  cartoon  en¬ 
titled,  “Overlooked — or  the  Folly  of  Foreign 
Missions.”  with  the  remark:  “Our  Church 
charities  cannot  see  the  misery  under  their 
own  noses  at  home.  ”  The  picture  represents 
an  individual,  clad  in  clerical  habit,  taking  a 
telescopic  view  of  the  distant  lands  of  Africa 
and  China.  A  big  bag  of  money  rests  at  his 
heels,  whilst  the  starving  multitudes  of  New 
York  City  plead  in  vain  for  help. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  the  great  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  the  “Achitophel”  of  the  poet 
Dryden,  that  humor  which  will  not  bear  seri¬ 
ous  examination  is  false  wit.  There  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  immense  teaching  power  in  a  good 
comic  cartoon,  but  the  one  oefore  us  is  so 
absolutely  incorrect  in  its  sentiment  that  it 
has  altogether  missed  the  mark.  It  is  but  too 
well  known  that  there  are  a  great  many  ac¬ 
tively  religious  persons  who  refuse  to  support 
Foreign  Missions  until  “the  misery  under  their 
own  noses  at  home”  has  been  completely  ob 
literated.  Anything  more  untrue  to  the 
foundation  principles  of  Christianity,  as 
taught  by  its  divine  Founder,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive.  The  City  of  Jerusalem  groaned 
under  oppression  and  poverty  when  the  great 
Master  Teacher  enjoined  His  Apostles  to  “go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.”  The  great  city  of  Antioch, 
with  its  magnificent  temple  of  Apollo,  its  am¬ 
phitheatres,  and  its  public  baths,  was  a  centre 
of  vice  and  poverty  when  the  Church  of  Christ 
ignored  “the  misery  under  their  own  noses” 
and  sent  forth  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  engage  in 
the  work  and  “folly”  of  Foreign  Missions. 
The  teaching  of  the  humorous  journal  is  old- 
fashioned  and  out  of-date.  It  took  in  the 
days  when  Sidney  Smith  ridiculed  William 
Carey,  but  it  is  altogether  worn  out  now.  At 
a  time  when  the  civilized  world  is  looking 
with  anxiety  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  well  directed  and  discreet  action 
with  reference  to  the  outrages  in  China,  and 
at  a  time  when,  through  the  persistent  exer¬ 
tions  of  Christian  missionaries,  a  railway  is 
about  to  be  constructed  which  shall  penetrate 
to  every  part  of  Africa,  surely  something  more 
truly  edifying  and  instructive  (and  perhaps 
more  witty)  might  have  been  found  to  occupy 
the  title  page  of  a  reputable  comic  journal. 

'To  assert  that  the  Church  cannot  see  the 
misery  which  is  “under  her  own  nose”  at 
home,  is  to  make  a  statement  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  untrue.  In  New  York  City  it  has  been 
seen  that  three-fourths  of  the  population  do 
not  claim  any  distinct  Church  affiliation,  and 
yet  the  great  charities  of  this  city,  which 
compare  so  favorably  with  other  great  centres 
of  iiopulation,  have  been  organized  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  very  people  who  believe  in  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  In  fact  it  is  the  enterprise, 
the  heroism,  and  the  self  denial  exemplified 
hy  Foreign  Missions  which  have  given  an 
impetus  to  Christian  zeal  at  home.  .  .  . 

Does  the  humorous  journal  really  mean  to 
assert  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
world  if  Dr.  Morrison,  the  “pioneer  of  China.” 
when  he  visited  New  York  in  1807,  had  stayed 
among  us  and  relieved  the  poor  of  Mulberry 
Bend  instead  of  taking  a  passage  in  the  good 
ship  “Trident”  to  Canton?  Or  that  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone  would  have  been  doing  a  more 
Cbristlike  work  in  relieving  the  poor  of  the 
little  village  of  Blantyre  than  by  going  forth 
as  a  missionary  to  Africa,  and  thereby  open¬ 


ing  up  the  dark  continent  to  the  civiliaatioa 
of  the  West?  Or  that  Adoniram  Judson  would 
have  found  a  more  philanthropic  mission  in 
the  little  New  England  town  of  Malden  than 
by  living  a  long  life  of  usefulness  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  country  of  BurmahT 
In  other  words,  would  this  oomio  journal 
seriously  suggest,  by  its  humorous  cartoon, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  world  if  all 
missionary  enterprise  were  stopped,  and  the 
“Chuch  charities”  devoted  their  entire  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  “under  their  own 
noses”  ?  We  maintain  that  the  work  of  Foreign 
Missions  embodies  the  essential  principle  of 
Christianity,  and  if,  at  a  time  when  nine  no¬ 
ble  women  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  Christ  in  China,  one  of  our  leading 
comic  journals  fails  to  see  the  true  Christian 
spirit  of  Foreign  Missions,  we  must  attribute 
it  rather  to  a  deficiency  of  wit  than  to  a 
scarcity  of  reliable  information. 


The  Catholic  Review  notes  the  success  of 
certain  Orders  in  frustrating  the  tax-gatherer 
of  the  French  Republic,  with  evident  relish. 
That  the  immense  wealth  of  the  Church,  or 
any  diversified  portion  of  it,  should  be  taxed 
to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  people  at  large, 
is  contrary  to  all  Holy  Roman  precedent,  and 
hence  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the 
hierarchy : 

Although  a  half  dozen  of  the  religious  or¬ 
ders  in  France  have  considered  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  submit  to  be  robbed  and  ruined  under 
the  forma  of  law  by  the  Government,  the 
majority  of  the  communities  intend  to  refuse 
to  pay  the  exceptional  tax,  let  the  conse¬ 
quences  be  what  they  may.  A  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  in  reference  to  this  oonolu- 
sion  :  “Something  has  occurred  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ain  which  may  possibly  make  the 
Ribot  Cabinet  feel  a  little  uneasy  with  regard 
to  the  attitude  of  the  public  should  it  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  extreme  measure  of  seizing  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  resisting  Orders.  A 
small  Community  of  Sisters  bad  their  furniture 
seized  for  arrears  of  taxes.  There  was  a  pub¬ 
lic  auction,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
send  a  strong  force  of  gendarmes  to  keep 
order.  Everyting  passed  off,  however,  in  the 
quietest  manner,  but  to  the  surprise  and 
embarrassment  of  the  official  auctioneer, 
who  was  obliged  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder. 
One  of  the  first  things  sold  was  a  table,  and 
the  highest  offer  for  it  was  forty  centimes. 
The  man  who  bought  it  put  it  on  his  shoulder 
and  carried  it  back  to  the  Sisters’  premises, 
where  he  left  it  with  a  ticket  upon  it  stating 
that  it  belonged  to  him  and  that  he  bad 
bought  it  at  the  auction.  This  secured  it 
from  being  seized  a  second  time.  The  rest  of 
the  furniture  was  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner.  Beds,  for  instance,  went  for  less 
than  a  franc,  and  were  then  given  back  to 
the  Sisters.  There  was  a  most  curious  emula¬ 
tion  among  the  inhabitants  to  obtain  tempo¬ 
rary  possession  of  some  article  while  avoiding 
competition  that  would  be  disadvantageous  to 
the  sale.  Such  scenes  may  be  repeated  all 
over  France  in  a  few  months.”  If  they  are, 
a  ridiculous  defeat  awaits  the  creatures  in 
power  of  the  anti-Christian  Lodge. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  is  much  impressed 
by  the  new  situation  in  New  York  city : 

It  is  a  new  experience  in  our  police  force — 
hundreds  of  men,  able  bodied  and  intelligent, 
waiting  to  be  enrolled  after  a  proper  examina¬ 
tion,  independent  of  personal  or  political  in¬ 
fluence.  Merit  is  to  win  the  uniform,  not  pol¬ 
itics.  College  graduates,  former  teachers, 
have  been  appointed  policemen  under  the  new 
system,  soon  to  be  followed  by  lawyers  and 
clergymen,  probably,  who  have  found  the  pro¬ 
fessions  without  profit.  What  a  change  in 
the  force  that  politicians  and  liquor  dealers 
used  to  own  I  Who  can  question  the  efficacy 
of  last  year’s  election  when  we  have  daily 
evidence  in  the  police  courts,  the  street  clean¬ 
ing  and  police  departments?  Intelligent  men 
are  in  control,  having  the  city’s  interests  at 
heart,  unmindful  of  the  demands  of  any  hall, 
the  fear  or  favor  of  any  district  leader.  If 
the  citizens  again  demonstrate  this  year  their 
power  to  get  and  keep  control  of  other  depart¬ 
ments,  to  be  decently  represented  in  Albany, 
there  need  be  little  fear  of  the  future  of  the 
city. 


conimemorative  pillar  under  "the  oak”  (that 
mentioned  in  Qen.  xii.  6,  xzxv.  4).  The  "book 
of  the  law,”  as  the  words  arn  traditionally  un¬ 
derstood,  does  not,  as  we  know,  contain  the 
words  of  this  covenant,  nor  has  any  other 
record  of  them  been  known,  except  this  Book 
of  Joshua,  for  two  thousand  years,  at  least; 
and  this  fact,  as  has  before  been  said,  throws 
some  light  on  the  value  of  many  traditional 
expositions  of  the  Scriptures.  The  later  Jews 
tried  also  to  explain  away  the  words,  the 
mnctnary  of  the  Lord,  in  this  verse,  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  name  Shechem  to  Shiloh  (in  the 
LXX.).  The  difficulty  is  indeed  insuperable 
for  those  who  hold  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  life  in  Palestine,  Israel  had  only  one  law¬ 
ful  sanctuary  in  obedience  to  the  Levitical 
law.  It  presents  no  difficulty  at  all  to  those 
who,  learning  from  the  later  historical  books, 
that  Samuel,  Elijah,  and  all  the  othei;  pre- 
exilic  prophets,  appeared  to  know  nothing  of 
this  law,  and  had  nothing  against  the  offering 
of  sacrifices  in  many  places,  are  ready  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  literary  testimony  of  the  documents 
themselves  that  the  Levitical  code  was  of  far 
later  date  than  Joshua,  or  Samuel,  or  Elijah. 
To  such  it  seems  perfectly  reasonable  that 
there  should  be  a  "sanctuary  of  the  Lord”  in 
a  place  of  such  time-honored  saacredness  as 
Shechem,  and  there  is  no  need  to  explain  any¬ 
thing  away.  The  stone  was  set  up  (though 
in  contravention  of  the  Levitical  law,  if  it 
then  existed.  Lev.  xxvi.  1,  Revised  Version), 
and  became  a  lasting  witness  to  Israel  that 
they  had  chosen  Jehovah  to  be  their  Ood. 

As  has  before  been  said,  the  burial  of 
Joseph  doubtless  occurred  long  before  this, 
probably  at  the  time  of  the  rehearsal  of  the 
blessing  and  curse.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
Eleazer  and  Joshua  died  at  precisely  the 
same  time.  Their  deaths  are  properly  re¬ 
corded  together  in  the  close  of  this  book,  as 
an  indication  that  now  the  entire  second  gen¬ 
eration  since  the  departure  from  Egypt  had 
been  "gathered  to  their  fathers.” 


THE  GREAT  BIBEE  WORK. 

One  must  not  forget  the  fact  when  studying 
the  work  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  that  it  is  only  one  of  three  principal 
societies  devoted  to  the  same  work.  There  is 
the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  and 
also  the  American  Bible  Society.  Besides 
these  there  is  the  special  and  independent 
work  of  the  Baptists,  American  and  English, 
which  is  considerable.  The  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland  has  an  income  of  about 
$200,000  yearly,  and  distributes  some  800,000 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  Bibles  and  Testa¬ 
ments,  each  year.  The  American  Bible  Society 
reported  the  receipt  of  about  $750,000  in  1894, 
of  which  $75,000  was  from  denations,  $247,000 
from  legacies,  and  the  balance  from  invested 
funds  and  sales,  etc.  But  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  exceeds  all  the  rest  put 
together  in  the  magnitude  of  its  operations. 
The  income  for  the  year  just  closed  was 
$1,170,00  of  which  some  $467,000  came  from 
sales,  etc.  The  issues  of  Bibles,  Testaments 
and  portions  was  8,837,222.  This  Bible  Society 
in  common  with  our  own  in  America,  opens 
"depots”  in  the  various  countries,  from  which 
the  needs  of  each  country  are.  met.  The  col¬ 
porteur  and  perhaps  the  Bible-cart,  goes 
wherever  the  missionary  goes,  and  supple¬ 
ments  his  work.  The  British  Society  has,  in 
all  the  world.  429  Bible  women  also. 

Twenty  thousand  New  Testaments  were  sent 
last  year  to  Uganda  by  the  British  Society, 
where  there  is  such  an  eager  longing  for  the 
Bible  that  the  pwple  almost  devour  the  Book 
on  its  arrival  To  offset  their  craving  for  the 
Protestant  Bible,  as  they  call  it.  the  Roman¬ 
ists  have  had  a  version  prepared  upholding 
the  teachings  of  Rome.  Last  year  Germany 
received  668,000  copies  of  Bibles  or  Testa¬ 
ments.  Russia  absorbed  527,808.  This  is,  of 
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INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Joshua  Receiving  the  Covenant. 

Joshua  xxiv.  14-25. 

Golden  Text.  —  The  Lord  our  God  will 
we  serve  and  Hie  voice  will  we  obey.  —Joshua 
xxiv.  24. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  precise  date 
for  the  events  which  occurred  between  the 
past  and  the  present  lesson.  These  are  (chap, 
xxi.)  the  giving  of  forty-eight  cities  by  lot 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  lieu  of  any  separate 
tract  of  land,  the  dismission  to  their  homes  of 
the  armed  men  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes, 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  of  Manasseh  (xxii. 
1-9),  the  erection  by  them  of  a  commemora¬ 
tive  altar  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (vs.  10),  the 
objection  made  to  this  by  the  western  tribes, 
headed  by  Phinehas,  as  contrary  to  the  Leviti¬ 
cal  ordinance  of  a  single  altar  (vs.  11-20),  and 
the  explanation  of  the  eastern  tribes  that  it 
was  merely  intended  as  a  witness  to  future 
generations  that  they  had  the  same  part  in 
the  Lord  as  the  western  tribes  (vss.  21-84), 
with  the  interview  between  Joshua  and  the 
"elders,  heads,  judges,  and  officers”  of  the 
people,  charging  them  to  cleave  to  the  Lord. 
Then  comes  this  second  and  larger  assemblage, 
in  which  Joshua  summoned  all  Israel  to  come 
to  him  at  Shechem,  to  receive  his  last  charge 
and  renew  the  covenant  between  themselves 
and  God. 

The  scene  of  this  renewed  covenant  was 
most  impressive,  from  its  historical  associa¬ 
tions.  Here  Abraham  erected  his  first  altar ; 
here  Jacob  bought  a  parcel  of  land,  the  only 
portion  of  Palestine,  except  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  actually  owned  by  the  patriarchs— the 
portion  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  Joseph,  and 
where  now,  after  so  long  a  time,  Joseph’s  corpse 
lay  buried.  On  either  side  of  the  valley  uprose 
the  mounts  of  blessing  and  cursing,  Ebal  and 
Oerizim,  and  all  those  present  remembered 
well  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  rehearsal  of 
the  blessing  and  the  curse.  One  more  associa¬ 
tion,  most  sacred  of  all,  is  ours  with  this 
storied  place.  It  was  here  that  our  Saviour 
sat  beside  the  well  and  unfolded  the  truth  of 
divine  grace  to  the  woman  of  Samaria. 

The  speech  of  Joshua  on  this  occasion  began 
with  a  historic  retrospect.  Their  fathers  had 
dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  fiood,  (the  Eu¬ 
phrates)  and  served  other  gods.  Abraham  had 
broken  with  these  idolatries  and  followed  the 
One  God,  though  this  involved  the  renuncia 
tion  of  home  and  exile  in  a  strange  land.  TI  e 
descent  into  Egypt,  the  rescue  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  the  miraculous  guidance  and  protec¬ 
tion  through  the  long  wilderness  journey,  and 
the  conquest  of  Palestine,  all  these  had  been 
the  work  of  Jehovah,  the  One  God  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  now  they  had  come  into  the  inheri¬ 
tance  promised  to  Abraham’s  seed,  kept  in 
trust  for  them  by  God  through  these  hundreds 
of  years.  The  inference  was  a  right  and 
natural  one.  God  had  done  all  this  for  them  ; 
they  should  fear  and  serve  Him,  and  Him  only. 

The  first  verse  of  our  lesson  (vs.  14)  very  dis¬ 


tinctly  states  that  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  were 
idolaters,  that  they  had  fallen  away  from  the 
monotheistic  faith  of  their  fathers,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Nothing  in  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  from  Exodus  to  this  point  has  given  us 
any  intimation  of  such  a  fact,  for  in  making 
the  golden  calf  they  had  not  departed 
from  the  worship  of  the  One  God,  though 
they  had  disobeyed  the  command  to  make 
no  image  of  their  God.  But  from  Ezekiel 
(xx.  5-9,  xxiii.)  it  is  evident  that  this  was 
the  belief  in  his  time.  And  it  only  needs  to 
read  the  subsequent  history  of  Israel  to  see 
that  this  must  have  been  so.  Had  they  been 
a  strictly  monotheistic  people  during  the 
Egyptian  period,  they  would  not  so  continu¬ 
ally  and  easily  have  fallen  into  idolatry,  nor 
would  Joshua  on  this  occasion  have  been  so 
deeply  concerned  that  they  should  make  a 
solemn  choice  of  Jehovah  for  their  God  and 
bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  covenant  to  serve 
Him  only.  This  explains  the  strained  eager¬ 
ness  of  this  address,  the  repeated  effort  to 
make  them  realize  the  importance  of  their 
choice. 

As  Joshua  put  the  situation  before  them, 
they  had  four  alternatives  (vss.  14,  15).  They 
might  choose  to  serve  the  Chaldaean  gods 
which  their  ancestors  had  served  "beyond  the 
fiood,  ”  or  the  gods  of  their  Egyptian  oppressors, 
or  the  gods  of  the  Am orites,  their  present  neigh¬ 
bors,  or  Jehovah,  their  own  God,  who  had 
been  watching  over  and  disciplining  them  and 
protecting  them  all  these  years.  For  himself 
Joshua  had  no  hesitation.  Jehovah  was  his 
God  and  should  be  the  God  of  his  household. 
And  could  they  doubt  which  was  ,^the  most 
worthy  of  their  allegiance? 

For  the  time  they  did  not  doubt  (vs.  16). 
Their  intelligence  at  least  told  them  that  the 
God  who  had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  and 
preserved  them  in  all  their  way  and  driven 
out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  before  them, 
was  alone  worthy  of  their  allegiance. 

Joshua  knew— they  might  have  known— that 
this  was  not  so  easy  as  they  seemed  to  think. 
His  description  of  Jehovah  was  entirely  cor¬ 
rect  so  far  as  it  went  (vss.  19,  20),  and  pre¬ 
cisely  adapted  to  their  present  mood.  It  is  not 
a  light  thing  to  undertake  to  serve  God.  He 
loves  too  truly  and  with  too  deep  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  needs  of  man  not  to  be  a  "jealous 
God,”  forbidding  a  divided  allegiance.  He 
does  not  forgive  outrageous  and  unrepented 
sin,  though  He  is  indeed  a  God  "merciful  and 
gracious,  long  suffering  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth.”  The  sin  of  idolatry  was 
the  sin  to  which  Joshua  referred  as  that 
which  God  would  not  forgive,  and  in  its  very 
nature  that  sin  can  be  forgiven  only  when  it 
is  abandoned. 

The  people  were  not  terrified  by  this  de¬ 
scription  of  Jehovah,  but  rather  made  the 
more  fixed  in  their  determination  to  serve  Him 
(vs.  21).  Then  followed  the  test.  If  they 
were  in  earnest  in  their  determination,  let 
them  put  away  the  "strange  gods,”  the  tera- 
phim  and  idolatrous  ornaments  which  Joshua 
knew  they  possessed.  The  ceremony  of  this 
putting  away  is  not  described  as  was  the  similar 
ceremony  in  Jacob’s  time  (Gen.  xxxv.  2-4),  and 
indeed  it  could  not  then  have  been  performed, 
for  the  "  strange  gods”  were  in  their  hemes  all 
over  the  land.  Joshua  appears  to  have  been 
convinced  that  they  were  in  earnest  in  their 
promise  to  do  so,  and  he  now  solemnly  re¬ 
newed  the  covenant  made  between  Jehovah 
and  Israel  on  Sinai,  as  Moses  had  before  done 
on  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  xxix.  1).  No 
mention  is  made  of  any  sacrifice  being  offered 
on  this  occasion. 

Our  lesson  closes  before  the  close  of  the 
ceremony.  We  are  further  told  (vs.  36)  that 
Joshua  inscribed  the  terms  of  this  covenant 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Ood,  and  set  up  a 
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course,  only  from  the  agents  of  this  one  so¬ 
ciety.  One  copy  out  of  every  seven  goes  to 
Russia.  Fifty  languages  are  read  in  Russia 
alone— a  splendid  place  for  the  Pentecost  of 
tongues.  France  received  167,000;  Italy,  180,- 
000;  Austria  and  Hungary,  161,000. 

In  Japan  all  three  of  the  Bible  Societies 
unite  both  in  the  translation  work  and  in  the 
distribution.  It  is  an  exceedingly  happy  ar¬ 
rangement.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  furnished  by  the  war,  twice  as  many 
Bibles  were  sold  or  given  away  as  in  the  year 
before.^  The  total  was  114,000.  Every  soldier 
and  sailor  in  the  army  and  navy  of  Japan  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  China 
received  289,000—68,000  more  than  the  year 
before.^  Dr.  Muirbead,  a  veteran  missionary, 
he  having  spent  fifty  years  in  China,  declares 
that  the  Bible  is  well  used  in  that  country. 
The  gift  of  the  fl,200  Bible  to  the  Empress- 
liowager  of  China,  last  year,  by  the  Christian 
women  of  China,  has  already  stimulated  the 
desire  for  the  Bible,  in  which  desire  the  Em¬ 
peror  led  the  way  by  his  purchase  of  a  copy  on 
the  same  day  the  present  reached  his  mother. 

(Tbriotian 
_ Enbeavor. 

By  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Pratt. 

Dlfllcalties. 

Aug.  19.  Conquered  by  trust.  Isaiah  26 : 1-9. 

rO.  <'k>nquered  by  prayer.  Isaiah  28 : 12-16. 

Sept.  18.  Church  support.  Ephesians  5:25-82. 

19.  As  sn  aoiive  member.  2  Rinas  13 : 14-19. 

20.  In  ever>  thi ng.  2  Corinthians  4 : 13-18. 

21.  Consecration.  Exodus  19: 1-11. 

22.  Topic— Our  Chiistlan  Endeavor  pledge— its 

Joys,  its  requirements.  Ecclesiastes  5:1-7. 

Active  Member's  Pledge. 

Trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
strength,  I  promise  Him  that  I  will  strive  to 
do  whatever  He  would  like  to  have  me  do ; 
that  I  will  make  it  the  rule  of  my  life  to  pray 
and  to  read  the  Bible  every  day,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  my  own  church  in  every  way,  especially 
by  attending  all  her  regular  Sunday  and  mid¬ 
week  services,  unless  prevented  by  some  rea¬ 
son  which  I  can  conscientiously  give  to  my 
Saviour,  and  that,  just  so  far  as  I  know  how, 
throughout  my  whole  life,  I  will  endeavor  to 
lead  a  Christian  life.  As  an  active  member  I 
promise  to  be  true  to  all  my  duties,  to  be 
present  at  and  to  take  some  part,  aside  from 
singing,  in  every  Christian  Endeavor  prayer- 
meeting.  unless  hindered  by  some  reason  which 
I  can  conscientiously  give  to  my  Lord  and 
Master.  If  obliged  to  be  absent  from  the 
monthly  consecration  meeting  of  the  Society, 
I  will,  if  possible,  send  at  least  a  verse  of 
Scripture  to  be  read  in  response  to  my  name  at 
the  roll  call. 

We  put  the  pledge  at  the  head  of  this  column 
that  it  may  be  carefully  read  before  consider¬ 
ing  it  in  the  light  of  the  Scripture  passage. 
Many  societies  have  it  printed  in  large  type 
and  hung  conspicuously  in  their  room  that  it 
be  read,  at  least,  at  every  consecration  meet¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  well  if  every  member  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  memory. 

The  account  of  its  origin  as  given  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Clark  is  remarkable  as  showing  that  he 
was  evidently  led  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
builded  better  than  he  knew.  The  reluctance 
of  the  original  members  to  take  it  until  they 
had  weighed  well  its  words  and  knew  what 
they  did,  and  their  taking  it  with  the  full 
purpose  of  keeping  it,  was  a  sample  of  what 
should  be  done  at  the  organization  of  every 
society.  And  the  example  of  the  oldest  person 
present,  himself  leading  his  class,  shows  also 
the  infiuence  and  power  of  a  leader. 

The  Book  of  Ecclesisates,  after  its  introduc¬ 
tion  of  eleven  verses,  seems  to  be  a  discussion 
of  the  theme  stated  in  the  introduction  by  a 
speaker,  personifying  Solomon,  who  speaks  in 
the  first  person  and  is  answered  by  arguments 
addressed  to  some  one  in  the  second  person. 
The  latter  are  the  correct  conclusions  and 
agree  with  that  of  the  closing  seven  verses  of 
the  book.  One  lesson  belongs  to  this  part, 
and  should  be  heeded  as  wise.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  proposes  to  show  the  vanity  of  earthly 
things,  because  one  age  is  only  the  repetition 
of  another,  with  no  advancement  in  the  solu¬ 


tion  of  the  problems  which  perplex  men.  The 
conclusion  teaches  that  to  fear  Ood  and  keep 
His  Commandments  is  the  whole  of  man,  and 
this  is  the  correct  solution  of  life’s  problems. 

The  advice  of  chapter  fifth  is  certainly  good 
for  all.  “Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to 
the  house  of  Ood ;  for  to  draw  nigh  to  hear  is 
better  than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools.” 
This  may  refer  to  the  putting  off  one’s  shoes, 
as  being  on  holy  ground,  which  shows  suita¬ 
ble  reverence  and  subjection.  The  psalmist 
had  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  house  of 
Ood.  Their  was  no  other  such  place  for  medi¬ 
tation  and  prayer.  He  would  dwell  there. 
Let  one  but  come  into  the  presence  of  Ood 
and  he  sees  things  in  their  true  light.  The 
vanities  of  earth  appear  and  the  realities  of 
life  in  the  light  of  eternity  are  seen  clearly. 
It  is  like  coming  from  the  light  of  the  stars 
into  that  of  the  sun. 

An  artist  desired  to  paint  the  face  of  an 
angel,  and  inquired  of  the  priests  how  an 
angel  looked,  but  found  no  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  till  a  monk  told  him  that  the  angels 
always  behold  the  face  of  Ood,  and  that  he 
must  also  look  into  the  face  of  Ood  to  know 
how  the  angels  looked. 

The  house  of  Ood  is  a  house  of  prayer,  and 
in  prayer  one  communes  with  Ood.  He  is 
foolish  who  enters  the  bouse  thoughtlessly  and 
irreverently.  There  is  no  other  such  correc¬ 
tive  of  the  evil  in  us  as  to  see  ourselves  as  Ood 
sees  us.  Bowing  before  Ood  three  times  a  day 
brings  one  in  contact  with  divine  realites  and 
teaching  and  help. 

In  the  same  way  one  will  not  be  rash  with 
his  mouth  before  Ood  to  utter  a  hasty  word, 
much  less  a  solemn  vow.  Ood  is  in  heaven 
and  we  are  of  earth.  He  sees  and  knows  all, 
and  we  are  weak  and  dependent,  and  know 
not  what  may  be  before  us.  A  promise  made 
to  man  lays  an  obligation  upon  us,  to  break 
which  is  falsehood,  or  dishonesty,  or  a  lie. 
We  are  debtor  to  our  promises.  Conscience 
says.  Thou  oughtest  to  do.  A  note  is  an  “I 
promise  to  pay,”  and  at  a  specified  time. 

A  word  of  promise  is  to  an  honorable  man 
as  good  as  his  oath.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
who  kept  bis  promise  to  a  child,  and  gave  up 
the  privilege  of  a  meeting  with  distinguished 
savants  whom  he  had  long  desired  to  know, 
showed  himself  worthy  of  his  honorable  posi¬ 
tion. 

It  is  better  not  to  vow  than  to  vow  and  not 
pay.  This  is  not  saying  that  it  is  better  not 
to  vow  at  all.  Not  to  vow  may  be  the  act  of 
a  coward  or  ingrate.  One  asked  to  take  the 
temperance  pledge,  thinks  it  a  sufficient  ex¬ 
cuse  to  say,  it  is  better  not  to  pledge  than  to 
take  a  pledge  and  not  keep  it.  It  is  far  better 
to  take  the  pledge  and  keep  it,  or  try  to  keep 
it.  And  such  an  excuse  shows  the  need  he 
has  of  the  help  of  a  pledge.  His  moral  fibre 
is  not  equal  to  the  strain  of  a  pledge.  There 
are  pledges  that  one  ought  to  take,  for  his 
own  sake  and  for  friendship’s  sake,  and  be¬ 
fore  Ood,  his  Maker. 

A  couple  who  are  at  the  marriage  altar  de 
light  above  all  things  to  pledge  their  troth  to 
each  other  until  death  shall  part. 

The  difiiculty  in  vowing,  if  the  vow  be  a 
good  one,  is  in  oneself  and  not  in  the  vow. 
One  does  not  want  to  take  it,  because  he 
does  not  want  to  keep  it.  When  God  says. 
Thou  shalt,  our  reply  should  be,  I  will.  When 
Ood  offers  to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  us, 
we  should  delight  to  engage  in  it  as  a  great 
privilege.  Ood  The  Father  and  Christ  the  Son 
made  a  covenant  of  redemption  to  save  all  for 
whom  Christ  should  die,  and  Christ  offers  to 
all  who  shall  believe  in  Him,  the  covenant  of 
grace.  There  is  no  other  such  high  and  glori¬ 
ous  and  eternal  privilege  offered  to  man.  But 
it  involves  repentance  and  faith  and  a  holy 
life.  If  there  be  any  duty  binding  upon  a  man. 


it  is  this  of  accepting  this  covenant.  If  there 
be  a  sin.  It  is  that  of  belief  in  and  rejection  of 
Christ.  This  covenant  becomes  a  sacrament 
in  connection  with  the  Churcb.  It  is  offered 
to  all,  and  the  offer  becomes  the  highest  obli¬ 
gation,  and  its  treatment  determines  one’s 
eternal  destiny.  Membership  in  the  Christian 
Church  is  a  solemn  thing,  as  it  is  a  glorious 
thing.  The  vow  one  takes  in  connection  with 
It,  is  the  very  least  we  can  promise  to  Ood. 
Being  forgiven,  a  man  would  devote  himself. 

“  Love  80  amaxing.  so  divine. 

Demands  mjr  sonl,  my  life,  mj  all.” 

He  cannot  do  less,  and  he  would  not.  For  the 
Christian  to  live  is  Christ.  He  is  bought  with 
a  price  and  would  glorify  Ood  in  body  and 
spirit  which  are  God’s. 

If  in  the  light  of  such  truth  we  read  over 
the  Christian  Endeavor  pledge,  we  cannot  find 
one  word  too  much,  one  promise  which  we 
have  not  already  made  as  Christians  and  as 
members  of  Christ’s  Church.  We  surely  are 
striving  to  do  what  Cbiist  would  like  to  have 
us  do.  We  want  to  please  Him  above  all 
others.  God  has  given  us  a  revelation  of 
Himself  and  His  will,  and  it  is  an  unspeakable 
privilege  to  have  His  Word,  and  what  less  can 
we  do  than  to  read  it  daily  even  as  we  eat  our 
daily  bread?  And  can  we  neglect  for  a  day 
such  a  divine  privilege,  such  a  constant  neces¬ 
sity  as  prayer,  as  communion  with  Ood? 
Ought  we  not  to  go  to  the  house  of  Ood  and 
nse  His  appointed  means  of  grace?  Is  there 
any  part  of  our  daily  life  that  should  not  be 
Christian?  And  should  we  do  or  omit  any¬ 
thing  that  we  cannot  resonably  account  for 
before  Ood? 

We  can  find  nothing  in  this  pledge  that  any 
Christian  may  not  use  and  keep.'  He  should 
do  these  things  whether  he  vows  them  or  not. 
And  if  the  vow  will  help  him  to  do  them  bet¬ 
ter,  he  may  take  the  vow.  And  it  has  been 
found  in  multitndes  of  cases  such  a  help ;  and 
one  great  secret  of  the  power  and  spread  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  is  in  this 
very  vow.  If  one  has  made  a  wrong  vow,  the 
sooner  he  breaks  it,  the  better.  If  one  has  not 
vowed  before  the  Lord  to  serve  Him,  he  is 
also  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  and  Ood  knows  his 
disobedience  and  ingratitude  and  unbelief. 
Duty,  love,  and  blessing  would  lead  us  to  vow 
and  also  to  pray. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  AT 
ATLANTA. 

The  Congress  of  Women,  acting  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Women  Managers  of 
the  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposi¬ 
tion,  proposes  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings 
representing  the  organized  work  of  women 
throughout  the  country.  Their  Congresses, 
beginning  early  in  September  and  closing  with 
the  closing  day  of  the  Fair,  December  Slst, 
promise,  if  one  is  to  judge  from  the  announce¬ 
ments,  a  continued  series  of  most  interesting 
sessions,  including  organized  work  along  all 
lines.  Most  of  the  organizations,  like  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ters,  etc.,  will  hold  meetings  of  from  one  to 
two  days  in  length. 

The  members  of  the  National  Council  are 
societies  and  not  individuals.  On  account  of 
the  great  number  of  organizations  which  it  in¬ 
cludes,  and  therefore  the  great  number  of  in¬ 
terests  and  phases  of  work  to  be  presented  in 
its  conferences,  the  National  Council  of  Women 
is  the  only  organization  which  will  occupy  an 
entire  week.  They  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
oflScers  of  the  Council,  of  which  Mrs.  Mary 
Lowe  Dickinson  is  President.  Its  meetings 
will  begin  on  the  seventh  and  continue  during 
the  twelfth  of  October.  A  portion  of  each 
afternoon  will  be  occupied  with  presentations 
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of  the  work  of  the  organixatione  forming  the 
Council,  which  may  be  classified  under  the 
heads  of  education,  religion,  philanthropy, 
industry,  moral  reform,  government  reform, 
etc. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are: 
*The  Significance  of  the  Red  Cross  Move¬ 
ment,”  by  Clara  Barton;  “The  Education  of 
the  Future,”  by  Prof.  Helen  L.  Webster  of 
Wellesley  College;  “Woman’s  Problems  in 
Practical  Philanthropy,”  by  Margaret  Ray 
Wickins,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Indus 
trial  School  for  Girls;  “Woman’s  Position  in 
the  Industrial  World,”  by  Helena  T.  Gross- 
man;  “The  Influence  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Mission  Work  upon  Woman’s  Development,” 
by  Emeline  Burlingame  Cheney ;  “  Education  in 
Citizenship,”  by  Kate  Brownlee  Sherwood; 
“Woman’s  Place  in  Government,"  by  J.  Ellen 
Foster. 

One  day  will  be  given  to  special  Council 
topics,  and  will  be  occupied  by  addresses  from 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Council, 
among  which  may  be  named:  “The  Function 
of  the  Cabinet,”  by  May  Wright  Sewall,  for¬ 
mer  President  of  the  Council;  “The  Relation 
of  Art  and  Literature  to  Woman’s  Progress,”  by 
Frances  E.  Bagley  of  Detroit;  “The  Relation 
of  the  Home  to  Woman’s  Work  in  Organiza¬ 
tion,”  by  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Council;  and  “The  Influence  of 
Woman  on  Religious  Progress,”  by  Mary  New¬ 
bury  Adams  of  Iowa. 

The  subject  of  Local  Councils  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Josepine  E.  Nichols  of  Indianapolis 
and  other  prominent  leaders  of  Local  Council 
work,  including  the  President  of  Local  Coun¬ 
cils  in  Montreal  and  in  various  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  Canada,  of  which  Lady 
Aberdeen  is  President,  will  be  presented. 

Judging  from  the  Congress  of  Representative 
Women  during  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago, 
and  from  the  great  interest  in  the  meetings 
of  the  last  Triennial  held  in  Washington,  these 
sessions  in  Atlanta  will  be  largely  attended, 
most  intelligently  appreciated,  and  will  prove 
one  of  tbe  most  attractive  features  of  the  com¬ 
ing  Exposition. 

WOMEN. 

More  and  more  the  signs  indicate  that  “the 
coming  man”  is  woman.  But  this  is  not  the 
first  of  “woman’s  influence,”  or  of  her  desti¬ 
nation.  Looking  backward  to  Eve,  and  then 
slowly  turning  along  the  line  of  time,  we  And 
her  making  her  mark  here,  there,  and  every¬ 
where.  As  soldier,  seer,  poet,  ruler,  she 
figures  brightly  in  history,  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane.  And  as  discoverer,  she  sometimes  leads. 
A  woman,  an  English  lady  of  rank,  whose 
name  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  remember,  nor 
find,  was  the  very  first  discoverer  of  the 
White  Nile.  Perhaps  if  any  one  has  the  work 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Mossman,  “Heroines  of  Dis¬ 
covery,”  he  could  find  the  account  there.  It 
is  not  right  that  her  name  should  not  be 
placed  where  it  belongs,  first  on  the  list  of 
African  explorers. 

Then  there  is  the  lovely,  unfortunate  Oc- 
tavia,  wife  of  Marc  Anthony  and  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Octavius  of  Rome.  How  seldom  is 
she  mentioned,  compared  with  Cleopatra,  who 
stole  away  her  husband  and  ruined  her  life  1 
Who  can  explain  what  it  was  that  bewitched 
Anthony t  His  own  noble  wife  was  younger 
and  far  more  beautiful  than  the  dark  witch 
who  destroyed  him.  Alas,  that  it  should  be 
so  hard  to  save  a  man,  so  easy  to  destroy  him  1 

Poor  Octavia !  What  wonder  that  at  last  she 
came  to  dread  the  sight  of  a  man !  She  could 
not  endure  to  have  her  own  son  mentioned 
before  her  after  his  too  early  death.  She  did 
all  in  her  power  to  keep  the  peace  between 


her  brother  and  her  husband,  and  for  several 
years  she  prevailed.  Beautiful,  generous,  wise, 
devoted,  forgiving,  what  a  fate  was  hers! 
Richly  did  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  deserve 
their  fate.  They  forbid  our  pity. 

Hypatia  of  Alexandria,  inventor  of  algebra, 
is  immortal. 

Then  Zenobia  of  Palmyra !  What  a  superb 
figure  she  is  upon  the  eastern  sky  I  Very 
grand,  noble,  and  heroic  she  was,  until— we 
will  hope  it— trouble  crazed  her.  Surely 
Zenobia  in  her  right  mind  never  would  have 
betrayed  her  faithful  and  devoted  friends, 
even  to  save  her  own  life.  The  frantic  howls 
of  the  soldiers  for  her  blood  might  well  turn 
any  woman’s  brain,  especially  after  being  worn 
down  as  she  was  by  the  long  conflict,  the 
flight,  and  the  capture.  Yes,  yes,  Zenobia, 
we  will  hold  you  insane  when  you  gave  up 
Longinus  and  your  other  friends  to  death. 

Of  Joan  of  Arc,  dauntless  deliverer  of 
France,  victim  of  ingratitude  and  supersti¬ 
tion,  it  is  needless  to  say  much.  She,  first 
and  greatest  heroine  of  her  nation,  if  not  of 
all  nations,  can  never  be  forgotten.  To  the 
eternal  shame  of  both  France  and  England, 
not  a  friend  stepped  forth  to  save  he**  from 
the  fiery  doom.  There  has  been  some  intima¬ 
tion  of  late  that  Joan  was  not  burned,  but 
how  shall  this  be  established?  Those  who 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  tested 
human  nature,  best  know  how  probable  such 
treatment  of  the  beautiful  and  brave  bene¬ 
factor  was.  Nothing  else  is  needed  to  make 
demons  of  men  than  to  have  God  leave  them 
to  thmeselves. 

Deborah,  who  took  the  plumes  from  Barak, 
being  both  warrior  and  judge ;  Boadicea, 
brave,  ill-fated  queen  of  Britain,  and  leader 
of  armies,  and  others  whom  space  forbids  us 
to  name,  shine  in  the  ranks  of  women  heroes. 

Then  Flora  MacDonald,  Grace  Darling,  and 
others  famed  as  helpers  and  saviors  of  fellow- 
men  and  women,  and  the  now  numberless 
contributors  to  literature  and  art,  with  those 
women,  titled  and  untitled,  who  have  influ¬ 
enced  and  do  influence  politics;  those  who 
were  celebrated  leaders  of  society,  as  Mary, 
Duchess  of  Pembroke,  Ma'dame  Recamier, 
Madam  Mohl,  and  Mrs.  Montague ;  women 
famed  for  devoted,  enduring  love  and  filial 
piety,  as  Lady  Rachel  Russel,  Miss  Bailey, 
Elizabeth  of  Siberia;  women  of  remarkable 
piety,  as  Madam  Guyon,  Anne  Askew,  Miss 
Havergal,  and  many  equally  worthy,  though 
not  so  well  known,  on  earth — all  have  obtained 
“a  good  report”  among  their  fellows,  and 
names  that  will  shine  royally  through  every 
age  of  time. 

None  of  these  cast  the  ballot,  nor  seemed  to 
desire  it  more  than  do  the  greater  number  of 
women  of  to-day.  Woman  was,  doubtless, 
made  to  share  with  man  in  governing  the 
world,  but  it  has  seemed  to  her  that  her 
domain  was  chiefly  in  doors,  his  out-of-door. 
And  she  has  had  her  hands  full  and  her  heart 
full  until  now.  Why  should  she  be  forced  to 
take  up  all  outside  duties?  “It  is  her  natural 
right,”  declare  the  agitators.  We  fail  to  see 
that  voting  is  “a  natural  right”  for  any  one. 
And  it  is  certain  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
women  do  not  wish  for  it,  they  dread  it.  They 
do  not  for  one  moment  believe  it  would  make 
matters  better;  they  fully  believe  it  would 
make  matters  worse.  The  number  of  bad 
women  is  greater  than  tbe  number  of  good 
women.  If  suffrage  is  enlarged,  and  works 
badly,  how  can  it  be  counteracted?  Will  peo¬ 
ple  vote  that  they  shall  not  vote?  Never  I  Do 
let  well  enough  alone,  sisters.  Look  in  your 
Bibles  to  find  what  are  your  duties.  You  will 
not  find  “going  to  the  polls”  among  them. 
Put  your  whole  strength  to  inducing  your 
“men  folk”  to  vote  aright.  If  you  win  their 
respect,  and  make  them  comfortable,  most  of 
them  will  be  guided  by  yon.  There  are  con¬ 
trary  men,  but  quite  as  many  contrary  women. 

AtTOtrsTA  Moore. 
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NANCY’S  NIGHTMARE. 

1  am  the  doll  that  Miss  Nancy  broke ! 

Hadn’t  been  hers  a  week. 

One  little  squeeze,  and  I  sweetly  spoke ; 

Rosy  and  fair  was  my  cheek. 

Now  my  bead  lies  in  a  corner  far, 

My  body  lies  here  in  the  other ; 

And  if  this  is  what  human  children  are, 

I  never  will  live  with  another  I 

I  am  the  book  that  Nancy  read 
For  fifteen  minutes  together  ; 

Now  I  am  standing  here  on  my  head. 

While  she’s  gone  to  look  at  the  weather. 

My  leaves  are  crushed  in  tbe  cruelest  way. 

There’s  Jam  on  my  opening  page : 

And  I  would  not  live  with  Mies  Nancy  G-ay, 

Though  I  shouldn’t  be  read  for  an  age ! 

I  am  tbe  frock  that  Nancy  wore 
Last  night  at  her  blrthdav  feast. 

I  am  the  frock  that  Nanev  tore 
In  seventeen  places  at  least. 

My  buttons  are  scattering  far  and  near. 

My  trlmmirg  is  tom  to  rags : 

And  if  I  were  Mies  Nancy’s  mother  dear 
I’d  dress  her  in  calico  bags  I 

We  are  the  words  that  Nancy  said 
When  these  things  were  brought  to  her  view. 

All  of  us  ought  to  be  painted  red. 

And  some  of  us  are  not  trae. 

We  splutter  and  mutter  and  snarl  and  snap. 

We  smolder  and  smoke  and  blaze ; 

And  if  sbe’d  not  meet  with  some  sad  mishap. 

Miss  Nancy  must  mend  her  ways. 

—Laura  E.  Richards,  in  September  St.  Nicholas. 


GERTIE’S  MOTTO. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Some  time  after  the  unpleasant  affair  be¬ 
tween  the  two  gills,  Mr.  Benton  proposed 
that  they  should  take  their  ponies  and  go  for 
an  outing,  and  he  would  accompany  them. 
This  was  a  pleasant  surprise,  for  they  both 
dearly  loved  to  ride  horseback,  but  had  been 
forbidden  to  stray  very  far  from  the  ranch. 
Mrs.  Banks  put  them  up  a  nice  lunch,  and 
they  started  off  in  gay  spirits. 

After  leaving  the  ranch  they  turned  their 
horses  down  through  a  broad  caflon,  where 
the  fresh  mountain  air  was  bracing  and 
cool,  and  cantered  along  with  wide  open  eyes, 
taking  in  all  the  sights.  Mr.  Benton  told 
them  entertaining  stories,  and  the  time  passed 
pleasantly. 

“What  is  that?”  asked  Gertie  at  length, 
pointing  to  a  collecion  of  little  huts  not  far 
ahead. 

“That  is  an  Indian  village,”  answered  her 
father.  “Shall  we  go  over  to  it?” 

“Oh,  yes,  do  let’s  go,”  both  girls  answered 
in  chorus. 

“I  always  wanted  to  see  some  of  those  In¬ 
dian  children ;  Miss  Irwin,  that  lady  on  the 
train,  told  me  about  them,”  said  Gertie. 

Before  long  they  drew  up  in  front  of  one  of 
the  little  mud  houses,  and  Mr.  Benton  assisted 
the  girls  to  alight.  There  were  some  little 
boys  playing  outside,  and  Mary  spoke  to  one 
of  them  in  Spanish,  which  he  seemed  to  un¬ 
derstand,  but  he  was  shy  and  wouldn’t  say 
anything. 

They  wandered  about  for  a  while  watching 
the  children  at  play  in  the  dirt,  and  then  went 
over  to  a  long,  adobe  house,  which  had  a 
porch  in  front,  intending  to  ask  if  they  might 
eat  their  lunch  there  and  get  a  drink  of  water. 

Gertie  rapped  at  the  door;  she  heard  some 
one  speaking  in  English  inside,  then  footsteps 
as  of  some  one  coming  toward  the  door.  She 
rapped  again  and  the  door  was  opened,  and 
imagine  her  surprise  when  Miss  Irwin  stood 
before  her  in  a  neat  calico  dress  and  white 
apron.  They  looked  at  each  other  in  silence 
for  a  moment,  for  both  were  too  surprised  to 
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speak,  but  when  they  did  find  words,  how 
they  did  talk ! 

“Why,  I  never  supposed  I  should  meet  you 
again,”  remarked  Miss  Irwin.  “How  nice  of 
you  to  find  me  out." 

“But  I  didn’t  mean  to,”  answered  Gertie 
honestly.  “We  are  just  having  a  picnic,  and 
thought  we  would  come  over  here  and  see  if 
we  couldn’t  eat  our  lunch  on  your  porch.  If 
I  had  known  you  were  so  near  our  ranch  we 
should  have  come  before.” 

Miss  Irwin  insisted  upon  their  coming  in, 
and  such  a  nice  time  as  they  did  have!  After 
lunch  she  took  them  through  the  village  and 
showed  them  all  the  odd  sights.  The  Indians 
seemed  to  love  her,  and  were  always  glad  to 
see  her  come,  so  they  made  her  friends  wel¬ 
come,  although  they  could  not  talk  together. 

Miss  Irwin  showed  them  all  through  the  lit¬ 
tle  school- house  where  she  and  her  sister 
taught,  and  Gertie  thought  it  looked  quite  like 
an  Eastern  school,  for  there  were  blackboards 
and  maps  on  the  walls,  and  funny  little  seats 
for  the  scholars. 

Then  Mr.  Benton  said  it  was  time  to  start, 
if  they  wished  to  got  back  to  the  ranch  be¬ 
fore  dark,  so  they  mounted  their  ponies,  and 
with  many  thanks  and  invitations  to  make  a 
visit  at  the  ranch,  they  bade  Miss  Irwin  and 
her  sister  goodbye  and  started  off  toward 
home.  Mr.  Benton  went  on  ahead,  and  the 
two  girls  followed  some  way  behind  him. 

Mary  was  very  quiet,  in  fact,  she  had  been 
rather  silent  for  several  days  past,  Gertie 
thought.  To-day  she  was  more  quiet  than 
ever  and  seemed  to  be  troubled  about  some¬ 
thing. 

They  rode  some  distance  in  silence,  then 
Mary  brought  her  pony  up  close  to  Gertie  and 
said:  “What  makes  us  so  different,  Gertie!” 

Gertie  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  “Why,  I 
don’t  know,”  she  answered.  “What  do  you 
mean?” 

“Well,  so  different  lots  of  ways.  I  can’t  be 
as  good  as  you  are.  ” 

Gertie  laughed.  “Why,  I’m  not  good;  in 
fact,  I  think  I’m  pretty  naughty  sometimes, 
as  I  was  that  day  when  I  got  so  angry  with 
you  because  you  broke  my  doll. " 

“Yes,  but  you  asked  me  to  forgive  you  after¬ 
wards,  and  I  wasn’t  a  bit  nice  then.” 

Gertie  didn’t  know  what  to  say,  so  they  rode 
along  in  silence  for  a  time.  At  last  Mary  said  : 
“Do  you  know  how  Carlo  got  into  the  pantry 
that  day  you  made  the  cake?” 

This  question  was  a  surprise  to  Gertie,  for 
that  had  happened  some  time  before,  and  she 
had  almost  forgotten  it. 

“1  don’t  know  for  sure,  but  I  think  I  can 
guess,”  she  answered,  after  a  pause. 

“I  did  it,  Gertie.  I  coaxed  Lim  in  there 
and  shut  the  door  and  then  I  ran  down  to  the 
stream  as  fast  as  I  could,  so  you  wouldn’t 
know  who  it  was,  and  then  I  felt  so  mean  all 
that  day,  and  I  have  felt  mean  ever  since,  so 
I  thought  I  would  tell  you  about  it  and  may 
be  I  should  feel  better,  and  I  guess  I  do,”  she 
added  with  a  smile  which  lit  up  the  homely 
little  face  till  Gertie  thought  she  was  really 
pretty. 

“I  thought  all  the  time  that  you  did  it,” 
answered  Gertie,  “and  I  was  angry  at  first, 
but  then  I  concluded  I  wouldn’t  say  anything 
about  it,  because  I  might  get  more  angry  and 
say  something  I  didn’t  mean  to.” 

“If  you  had  been  cross  to  me  I  wouldn’t 
have  cared  at  all,  but  you  were  always  so 
good  and  kind  that  I  kept  feeling  meaner  all 
the  time,  till  I  couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer. 
I  just  had  to  tell  you  about  it.  ” 

“How  can  you  keep  from  being  wicked  as 
I  am?”  asked  Mary  after  another  pause. 

“This  helps  me,”  answered  Gertie,  pointing 
to  the  little  silver  cross. 

“And  what  does  that  mean?”  asked  Mary. 


“It  means  that  I’m  a  child  of  the  King  and 
try  to  do  everything  in  His  name,”  answered 
Gertie. 

Mary’s  eyes  opened  wide.  “What  king?” 
she  asked,  in  surprise.  “Your  father  isn’t  a 
king,  is  he?” 

“No,  Papa  Benton  isn’t  a  king,  but  you 
know  we  have  another  Father  that  is  a  King, 
and  that  is  the  One,”  answered  Gertie  softly. 

“Tell  me  about  Him.  I  never  heard  of  it,” 
said  Mary,  all  interest. 

“I  will  some  other  time,  but  papa  is  calling 
us  to  hurry  now,  so  we  can’t  talk  any  longer,” 
and  starting  up  their  ponies  they  galloped  off 
toward  Mr.  Benton,  who  was  waiting  for 
them.  Bkbtha  A.  Mact. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

WHAT  WAS  THE  HATTER  WITH  TOMMY? 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

Nobody  knew.  Grandma  looked  at  mother, 
and  mother  looked  st  grandma,  and  Bridget 
said,  “What  can  be  wrong  with  the  child, 
mum?” 

Tommy  was  always  so  full  of  life,  so  happy 
—the  great  fact  about  Tommy  had  always 
been  that  he  did  not  seem  able  to  keep  still, 
even  for  a  minute.  But  now  Tommy  had  been 
sitting  in  a  chair  and  had  not  spoken  for  at 
least  ten  minutes.  Ten  minutes  of  quiet,  un¬ 
less  he  was  asleep,  was  a  long  time  in  Tommy’s 
life. 

Grandpa  was  reading  his  paper,  and  he  put 
it  down  and  looked  at  Tommy.  “Are  you 
keeping  still  on  a  wager?”  he  asked.  He 
thought,  perhaps  Uncle  John,  who  was  a  ner 
vous  man,  had  offered  Tommy  some  money  if 
he  would  sit  down  and  not  speak  a  word  for 
a  certain  length  of  time. 

Tommy  said:  “No,  sir.” 

“What  ails  you,  then?” 

“Nothing.” 

Grandpa  put  his  glasses  on  again  and  went 
to  reading  his  paper.  There  was  something 
about  the  revival  of  trade  that  interested  him  ; 
he  didn’t  seem  to  feel  so  worried  about  Tommy 
as  the  rest  of  the  family  did. 

Soon  grandma  put  down  her  knitting  work 
and  went  over  where  Tommy  was,  and  she 
asked:  “Dear  little  Tommy,  do  you  feel  ill? 
I  was  afraid  when  I  saw  you  eating  three 
pieces  of  that  rich  cake  that  you’d  be  sick.” 

“Did  be  eat  three  pieces  of  that  rich  cake?” 
exclaimed  mamma.  “Of  course  that  is  what 
is  the  trouble  with  him.  I’ll  run  up  stairs 
and  get  some  medicine  for  your  stomach. 
Tommy,  this  very  minute.” 

“No,  mamma,  I  don’t  want  any  medicine.” 

“But  you  must  be  a  good  boy  and  swallow  it 
right  down,  and  go  to  bed  as  quickly  as  you 
can.” 

“There  isn’t  anything  the  matter  with  my 
stomach,  mamma,  the  matter  of  me  isn't  in 
my  body  anywhere.” 

“Oh,  the  child!  Shure  now  an’  it  must  be 
that  somebody’s  been  hurting  his  feelings. 
Be  after  telling  Bridget  all  about  it,  and  she’ll 
make  you  as  foine  a  little  pie  to-morrow  as 
was  ever  baked  in  the  stove  oven.  ” 

But  Tommy  only  looked  at  Bridget  with  an 
appealing  glance,  and  put  both  bis  hands  in 
his  pockets. 

Then  his  little  sister  Grace  came  across  the 
room  and  put  her  arm  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  him  and  whispered  in  his  ear:  “I’m  so 
sorry  you  feel  bad.  Tommy.” 

This  was  too  much  for  Tommy,  and  he 
burst  out  crying  and  ran  right  up  stairs.  His 
mother  ran  up  after  him,  and  when  she  went 
into  his  room  she  saw  him  lying  on  the  floor 
crying  out  loud. 

Finally,  after  she  had  quieted  him  some¬ 
what,  he  said:  “I’m  not  sick  one  bit. 


mamma,  anywhere,  but  in  my  heart ;  my 
heart  is  just  as  if  it  was  all  swelled  up  and 
going  to  burst.” 

Then  Tommy  told  his  mother  all  about  it, 
and  what  do  you  think  it  was?  Tommy’s  lit¬ 
tle  sister,  Grace,  had  a  small  playhouse  which 
grandpa  had  built  for  her  right  under  the 
large  sweet  apple  tree  in  the  comer  near  the 
house.  She  bad  been  cleaning  it  up  that'day, 
had  hung  new  pictures  on  the  wall,  and' 
grandma  had  made  a  pretty  rug  for  her  to 
spread  on  the  floor.  She  had  washed  the 
dishes  belonging  to  her  little  tea  set,  and  put 
them  in  order  on  the  shelves.  Rosabel  and 
Claribel,  her  twin  dolls,  were  dressed  in  their 
best  and  sitting  in  their  respective  chairs. 
The  next  morning  Grace’s  little  cousins  were 
coming  to  spend  the  day  with  her,  and  were 
going  to  bring  their  dolls. 

Tommy  had  struck  up  quite  an  intimacy 
with  Sam  White,  who  lived  on  the  adjoining 
farm.  Sam  was  three  years  older  than 
Tommy.  There  were  some  of  Sam’s  ways 
that  grandpa  didn’t  like;  be  told  grandma 
that  be  wished  Tommy  had  not  taken  such  a 
liking  to  that  Sam  White,  not  that  they  knew 
anything  especially  bad  of  Sam,  only  he  didn’t 
seem  to  have  any  manners,  and  acted  as  if 
“what  he  didn’t  know  wasn’t  worth  knowing.” 
If  bis  elders  were  talking  on  any  subject,  Sam 
would  give  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
discussion  in  pert,  decisive  tones  that  would 
indicate  that  he  thought  bis  opinion  was  a 
settler  of  the  argument.  You  know  such  boys 
are  not  very  apt  to  win  the  respect  of  their 
elders. 

Sam  and  Tommy  had  been  together  all  day 
building  a  dam  in  the  brook  within  sight  of 
Grace’s  playhouse. 

“Your  sister  is  having  a  real  cleaning-up 
time,”  said  Sam. 

“Yes, ”  said  Tommy,  “her  cousins  are  com¬ 
ing  over  from  Maplewood  to  play  with  her  to¬ 
morrow.  " 

“How  silly  girls  are,”  said  Sam,  “playing 
with  dolls  and  such  things.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
fun  to  play  a  trick  on  them.  When  it  begins 
to  be  dark,  let’s  go  and  hide  the  dolls  and  the 
dishes  and  tumble  things  all  about  at  sixes 
and  sevens.” 

Tommy  did’nt  quite  approve  of  such  doings, 
and  he  didn’t  understand  bow  to  fix  things  at 
sixes  and  sevens,  but  Sam  was  such  a  per¬ 
suasive  boy,  and  older  and  bigger  than  Tommy, 
that  be  soon  got  the  little  fellow  to  help  him 
in  the  scheme. 

It  was  all  very  well  while  Sam  was  with  him 
helping  the  trick,  but  after  it  was  done  and 
Sam  bad  gone  home  and  the  darkness  had  come. 
Tommy,  who  loved  his  little  sister  Grace  so 
dearly,  began  to  realize  what  he  had  done, 
and  that  was  what  was  the  matter  with 
Tommy. 

“Oh,  dear,”  said  Tommy,  “if  it  only  wasn’t 
dark  and  I  coud  fix  it  all  up  again  before 
Grace  sees  it!  I  am  so  awful  sorry!” 

Mamma  and  Tommy  slipped  down  the  back¬ 
stairs.  You  know  mothers  always  seem  to 
find  a  way  to  fix  up  things  that  have  gone 
wrong  and  make  them  right  again.  She 
lighted  grandpa’s  lantern,  and  after  a  short 
time  the  little  playhouse  was  put  in  perfect 
order.  Poor  Rosabel  and  Claribel  had  never 
been  separated  so  long  and  so  far  in  their 
lives.  Claribel  was  bidden  in  the  hay  mow 
in  the  bam,  and  Rosabel  in  the  carriage  house 
under  the  green  lap  blanket  in  the  surrey. 
The  dishes  were  under  the  little  foot-bridge 
that  crossed  the  brook. 

Then  mamma  and  Tommy  went  up  the 
back-stairs  again,  and  Tommy  bathed  his  face 
and  bands  and  brushed  his  hair,  and  he  looked 
like  an  entirely  different  boy.  He  went  down 
the  front  stairs  with  a  bound,  just  as  he  had 
always  done  before,  and  played  with  the  dog 
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and  every  few  minates  he  stopped  to  give 
Oracle  a  kin.  Grandpa  looked  up  over  hie 
paper,  and  grandma  smiled  at  mamma,  and 
Bridget  looked  in  through  the  door  and  said, 
“Ood  bleu  the  bye!  Shure  he’s  himself 
again.”  And  the  chore  boy  whistled  in  the 
kitchen  and  threw  an  armful  of  wood  into 
the  wood-box,  and  said,  “What’s  the  matter 
with  Tommy?  Oh,  he’s  all  right!” 

Yes,  Tommy  was  all  right,  and  he  says  he’ll 
never  play  tricks  on  anybody  again,  if  Sam 
White  does  ask  him  to. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

When  we  go  into  book  stores  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  large  number  of  children’s 
books  that  are  there  for  sale,  books  with 
pretty  covers  and  beautiful  illustrations.  It 
was  not  always  so,  for  even  in  grandmother’s 
day  there  were  but  few  books  published  for 
children.  Some  of  the  primers  that  grand¬ 
mother  had  as  a  child,  and  is  fond  of  show¬ 
ing  to  the  children  now,  are  very  far  below 
the  standard  of  the  little  paper  books  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  generation.  They  laugh  at  the 
funny  illustrations,  and  no  wonder.  One  bit 
of  counsel, 

“  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise," 
is  embellished  with  a  small  picture  of  a  man 
starting  out  just  as  the  sun  is  peeping  up 
above  the  eastern  hill  tops.  He  has  a  large 
bag  on  his  back  and  is  pointing  his  finger 
toward  the  sun.  He  is  evidently  after  the 
early  worm  and  intent  on  getting  it. 

On  the  other  page  is  an  admonition  for  the 
lary  boy  who  sleeps  late  in  the  morning : 

“  For  slncsard's  brow  the  laurel  never  crows, 

Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  rejMse.” 

This  has  an  illustration  of  a  boy  lying  asleep 
with  a  nightcap  on  hie  head  and  his  mouth 
wide  open.  He  is  in  an  old-fashioned  bed, 
with  curtains  about  it,  and  the  sun  is  just 
peeping  into  his  window.  A  clock  hangs  on 
the  wall,  and  the  boy’s  mother  stands  point¬ 
ing  toward  the  hands  which  indicate  that  it 
is  half  past  five  in  the  morning,  very  late  for 
those  days  of  early  rising. 

This  little  primer  of  grandmother’s  is  full  of 
good  counsel.  Here  is  something  which  will 
be  as  pertinent  to  the  question  of  the  duty  of 
children  to  their  parents  of  this  generation, 
as  well  as  preceding  ones.  Grandmother  says, 
“Yes  and  more  so,  for  in  my  day  young  people 
did  not  presume  to  dictate  to  parents  and  their 
elders  as  they  do  now.”  “Honor  thy  father 
with  thy  whole  heart,  and  forget  not  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  thy  mother;  how  canst  thou  lecom- 
pense  them  the  things  that  they  have  done  for 
thee !  If  thou  art  prosperous  in  life,  and  thy 
parents  need  thy  aid,  remember  what  thou 
owest  them  ;  let  them  feel  thy  dutiful  grati¬ 
tude  ;  let  them  experience  thy  affection  and 
regard.  ” 

“  Let  children  that  would  fear  the  Lord 
Hear  what  their  teachers  say: 

With  reverence  meet  their  parents’  word. 

And  with  delight  obey.” 

But  long  before  the  first  books  were  printed, 
great  men  and  small  men  alike,  were  in  the 
habit  of  publishing  their  own  works.  It  was 
a  long  and  tiresome  piece  of  work,  for  every 
copy  was  written  out,  on  the  inner  bark  of 
such  trees  as  the  lime,  ash,  elm,  and  beech. 
The  Latin  name  for  this  bark  was  liber,  and 
in  time  it  came  to  be  applied  to  books  because 
of  this  use  of  it.  These  hark  books  were  rolled 
up,  partly  to  preserve  the  writing  and  partly 
for  convenience,  and  they  used  also  to  be 
wound  around  a  staff  or  cylinder,  and,  if  they 
were  very  long,  around  two  cylinders.  The 
books  of  the  Bible  were  written  on  parchment 
and  wound  up  as  scrolls,  yon  know.  Those 
rolls,  that  the  author  prepared  on  bark,  were 


handed  about  from  friend  to  friend  to  read. 
But  there  were  not  so  many  readers  in  those 
days  as  there  are  now,  and  not  so  many  bor¬ 
rowers  who  forgot  to  return  books  after  they 
have  read  them.  The  lender  of  these  scrolls 
had  taken  too  much  time  and  pains  to  write 
them  out  to  have  them  defaced  or  lost.  He 
probably  kept  an  eye  on  them. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  day  had  a  fine 
library,  and  he  suffered  so  much  from  borrow¬ 
ers  who  forgot  to  return  his  books,  that  he 
had  a  number  of  wooden  books  made  to  put 
in  vacant  places  where  books  had  been  taken 
out  as  loans.  On  the  back  of  these  books  he 
pasted  a  paper,  with  the  title  of  the  work  and 
the  name  of  the  borrower  on  it. 

When  a  book  is  borrowed,  it  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  paper,  carefully  handled,  read  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  returned  to  the 
owner  in  as  good  condition  as  received.  If  by 
some  means  it  is  mutilated  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  borrower,  a  new  one  should  be  sent  to 
the  lender  in  its  place. 

The  art  of  printing  and  its  growth  is  a  very 
interesting  study,  and  it  will  well  repay  you, 
young  people,  to  get  the  encyclopaedia  and 
read  all  about  it.  Then  go  into  some  printing 
office  and  ask  the  privilege  of  seeing  how 
papers  and  books  are  set  up  and  are  printed. 
You  will  then  realize  the  great  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  book  making. 

^  8.  T.  P. 

A  UTTUS  ARCHDUCHESS. 

An  interesting  little  personage  is  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Elizabeth,  the  twelve-year  old  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Crown  Princess  Stephanie  of  Austria. 
She  has  been  staying  at  Schloss  Murzsteg,  in 
Steirmark,  and  being  a  sensible  little  lady,  she 
wished  very  much  to  make  friends  with  the 
village  children  and  take  part  in  their  games. 
No  obstacle  was  placed  in  her  way,  and  she 
joined  them  one  day,  asking  prettily  if  she 
might  play  with  them.  The  result  was  as 
might  have  been  expected,  awe-struck  silence 
and  a  gradual  edging  away  from  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  grandchild.  Princess  Elizabeth,  as 
she  is  popularly  called,  did  her  best  to  reassure 
them,  and  told  them  not  to  be  afraid  of  her, 
saying,  “I  am  a  little  girl  like  you,  and  I  will 
play  with  you  as  you  play  among  yourselves.” 

Finding  they  still  remained  ill  at  ease,  she 
made  them  sit  to  her,  in  turn,  while  she 
sketched  them,  which  pleased  them  very 
much,  and  by  degrees  the  shyness  wore  off. 
The  drawings  were  afterwards  sent  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  and  other  members  of  the 
imperial  family.  Kaiser  Franz  Josef  was  very 
much  pleased  with  them,  and  wrote,  stating 
his  satisfaction  at  his  grandchild’s  industry, 
and  the  clever  portraits,  but  expressed  aston¬ 
ishment  that  she  had  portrayed  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  widely  open  mouths.  Princess 
Elizabeth  wrote  back:  “The  children  only  re¬ 
main  still  when  I  promise  them  sweets.  And 
then  they  open  their  mouths  so  wide.  ”  The 
Emperor  laughed  heartily  over  the  explanation. 

MR.  LINCOLN  AND  THE  HONEY, 
j  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  plain  in  dress,  simple 
I  in  manner,  and  impulsive  as  a  child.  He  was 
dining  with  us  in  a  little  western  town,  and 
there  chanced  to  be  some  very  fine  honey  in 
the  comb  on  the  table.  Mr.  Lincoln  helped 
himself  to  some  of  it,  and  as  it  “reminded  him 
of  a  story  of  an  old  man  and  his  bees,  ”  be  for¬ 
got  to  eat  it  as  he  bad  to  tell  the  story.  When 
the  girl  came  to  take  bis  plate  and  band  him 
bis  pie,  he  startled  her  by  exclaiming,  “Hold 
on,*8is;  I  don’t  want  to  lose  that  fine  honey,” 
and  scooping  it  off  with  bis  knife,  be  placed 
it  along  side  of  his  pie  and  resumed  his  seat 
and  bis  story.  That  girl  is  now  a  wife  and 
mother,  and  tells  this  story  of  our  late  Presi¬ 
dent  to  her  children. 


HOW  TO  RUN  THE  MILL. 

Tom  met  an  old  friend  who  was  formerly  a 
prosperous  young  lumberman  up  in  Northern 
Minnesota,  but  whose  habits  of  drinking 
once  brought  him  to  a  pretty  “hard  up”  con¬ 
dition,  although  be  has  since  reformed  and  is 
doing  better. 

“How  are  you?”  asked  Tom. 

“Pretty  well,  thank  you,  but  I  have  just 
seen  a  doctor  to  have  him  examine  my  throat.” 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“Well,  the  doctor  couldn’t  give  me  any  en¬ 
couragement.  At  least  he  could  not  find  what 
I  want  to  find.” 

“What  did  you  expect  to  find?” 

“I  asked  him  to  look  down  my  throat  for 
the  saw  mill  and  farm  that  had  gone  down 
there  in  drink.” 

“And  did  he  see  anything  of  it?” 

“No,  but  be  advised  me  if  ever  I  get  an¬ 
other  mill,  to  run  by  water.” 

A  PRINCE  AND  HIS  TUTOR. 

When  the  time  came  for  putting  him  under 
the  care  of  a  tutor,  one  of  the  ladies  de 
Tascher  said  to  the  child,  “Ah,  Monseigneur, 
now  you  will  have  to  be  obedient  and  to  work 
hard  at  your  lessons.  ”  He  gravely  answered : 
“That  is  not  so  sure.  Mamma  always  says 
no.  but  then  papa  always  says  yes,  and  I  have 
my  own  will  besides — that  makes  three.  ” 

The  tutor  bad  no  very  easy  task  before  him, 
and  the  Empress  exclaimed  in  despair,  “It  is 
impossible  to  bring  up  that  child  properly  I” 
Happily  for  the  little  prince,  the  policy  which 
required  that  his  education  should  have  a 
military  stamp  caused  him  at  a  later  period  to 
be  placed  under  the  supreme  command  of 
General  Frossard,  who  was  appointed  “Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  ”  and  who  treated 
him  according  to  military  discipline,  without 
allowing  any  one  to  interfere. 

The  Emperor  was  wise  enough  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  this  firmness,  and  was  not  sorry 
to  band  over  to  another  the  control  which 
might  make  his  son  “love  him”  less.  His 
over-tender  feelings  were,  however,  often 
tried  severely.  The  young  prince  was  heard 
to  say  on  some  festive  occasion :  “I  should  so 
like  to  stay!  He  wont  let  me!”  The  Em¬ 
peror,  with  bis  usual  indulgence,  answered 
“Give  me  your  cap;  I  will  put  it  in  my 
pocket.  You  can’t  go  without  it,  and  that 
will  cause  some  delay.  ”  The  prince  then  said 
ruefully:  “It  is  of  no  use.  I  have  tried  that 
before.  He  has  got  another  ready.”  And  the 
terrible  Ae— General  Frossard — marched  off 
his  imperial  charge  under  the  care  of  bis 
tutor. —“Life  in  the  Tuileries  Under  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Empire,”  by  Anna  L.  Bicknell,  in  the 
September  Century. 

THE  LIGHTHOUSE  KEEPER’S  DAUGHTER. 

Boston  has  a  lighthouse  keeper’s  daughter 
who,  perhaps,  has  not  emulated  Ida  Lewis, 
yet  she  is  an  accomplished  oarswoman  as  well 
as  a  versatile  writer.  Miss  Louise  Lynden  ha» 
lived  with  her  father  on  that  beautiful  head¬ 
land  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  and  although  a 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Girls’  High  School  in 

1879,  has  preferred  to  keep  herself  on  the 
island  summer  and  winter,  ever  since  her 
father  was  appointed  as  keeper  of  the  light  in 

1880.  Miss  Lynden  is  an  accomplished  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  many  of  her  charming  stories 
are  illustrated  by  her  own  pictures. 

THE  LAZY  LIZARD. 

The  tautawa.  a  nine-inch  lizard,  is  said  to  be 
the  laziest  creature  that  ever  was  created.  Its 
home  is  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  found  clinging 
to  rocks  and  logs  along  the  shores  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  has  been  known  to  remain  in 
one  position  perfectly  motionless  for  many 
years. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTITE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

A  notable  address  has  recently  been  made 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  his  clergy  on  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  in  which  he  says:  ’’Study  the 
New  Testament  definitely  and  deliberately  as 
a  missionary  handbook.” 

Among  recent  and  welcome  visitors  at  the 
new  mission  rooms  were  Miss  MeCarroll, 
bright  and  happy  in  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  her  Cherokee  pupils  at  Park  Hill,  Indian 
Territory ;  Miss  Montgomery  of  Elm  Spring, 
who  is  also  in  a  Cherokee  district,  and  Miss 
Serena  Neilson,  who  has  been  a  teacher  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Utah.  Her  father  and  mother  were 
Mormons.  The  former  was  converted  and  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  church  at  Ephraim,  nnder  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  D.  J.  McMillan,  by  whom  this 
church  was  organized.  Mr.  Neilson  became 
one  of  the  first  officers  of  this  church,  and 
Mrs.  Neilson,  later  in  life,  under  circumstances 
of  trial,  came  also  to  accept  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel,  and  remained  faithful.  Miss  Neil¬ 
son  was  a  pupil  att  Wasatch  Academy,  also  at 
Salt  Lake  Institute.  She  now  proposes  to  en¬ 
ter  Lake  Forest  Seminary  for  special  advan¬ 
tages,  that  she  may  return  to  her  people  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  for  missionary  work. 

In  connection  with  the  history  of  this  young 
lady,  it  may  be  interesting  to  glance  at  the 
Wasatch  Academy,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee,  located  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Utah,  “The  Queen  City”  of  Central 
Utah.  “This,”  says  the  prospectus  for  ’95, 
"is  a  thriving  town  of  2,600  inhabitants,  on 
the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad,  one  hundred 
miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  has  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  2,600  feet  above  the  sea  level,  a  salu¬ 
brious  climate,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  a  rich, 
fertile  valley  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  ” 

This  institution  had  its  origin  in  a  school 
founded  in  1876  by  Dr.  D.  J.  McMillan,  now 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board.  "The 
present  academy  is  a  commodious  three-story 
brick  building,  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
business  center  of  the  town.  The  boys’  dor¬ 
mitory  is  on  the  third  floor,  the  boarding  de¬ 
partment  is  located  one  block  from  the 
academy.  It  contains  the  girls’  dormitories, 
and  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  well  qualified  for 
the  responsible  position  of  oaring  for  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  course  of  instruction  recognizes 
the  pupils’  threefold  being  by  including  that 
moral  teaching  whose  source  is  the  Bible,  and 
aims  to  develop  of  the  pupils  law-abiding  citi¬ 
zens.  The  present  course  embraces  all  grades 
of  school  work  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  academic  department.” 

Miss  Morrow  writes  from  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico :  "  El  Rito  is  forty-five  miles  from  Las 
Vegas,  and  at  one  time  the  people  were  Peni- 


From  Infancy 

My  daughter  was  troubled  with  scrofula.  A 
swelling  formed  in  one  of  her  ears  and  broke 
open.  It  discharged  freely  and  the  whole  side 
of  her  head  became  affected.  The  trouble 
continued  ten  years  and  she  lost  the  hearing 
in  that  ear.  After  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
she  was  left  very  weak.  She  coughed  and 
raised  a  great  deal.  We  resorted  to  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  and  after  taking  six  bottles  she 
was  greatly  improved.  Now  the  sores  are  per¬ 
fectly  healed  and  she  has  good  hearing  in  that 
ear.”  Mrs.  M.  Wilkinson,  Parham,  Tenn. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Only  True  Blood  Purified  prominently 
in  the  public  eye.  |1 ;  six  for  $5.  Prepared 
only  by  C.  1.  Hood  &  Co.,  Apothecaries. 
Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

■-I  .-I*  ^  act  harmoniously  with  Hood’s 

nOOd  S  rills  Sarsasarilla.  »c. 


tentes.  Visiting  this  place  I  was  surprised  to 
find  how  changed  were  their  homes.  They 
were  scrupulously  clean,  and  we  noticed  many 
attempts  at  decoration.  On  the  walls  were 
pictures  framed  in  pasteboard ;  little  scraps  of 
calico  served  for  tidies;  there  were  home¬ 
made  rocking-chairs,  and  in  almost  every 
home,  blooming  plants.  This  mission  demon¬ 
strates  plainly  what  Christianity  can  do  for  a 
people.  Through  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
they  are  living  earnest,  Christian  lives,  doing 
right  as  nearly  as  they  know  how.”  “I  have 
a  little  boy  with  me  of  whom  I  have  had  the 
care  for  the  past  year.  He  is  very  bright  and 
interesting.  *No  matter  how  tired  and  sleepy 
he  may  be,  be  will  not  go  to  bed  until  be  has 
had  a  chapter  from  the  Bible.  ” 

’’The  religious  interest  at  Laura  Sunder¬ 
land  Memorial  School,”  wrote  Miss  Wortman 
before  the  close  of  school,  ’‘suffers  nothing 
from  the  extra  duties  and  the  excitement  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  near  approach  of  vacation. 
Nineteen  of  our  pupils  this  year  have  recited 
the  catechism  and  received  each  a  Bible  for 
reward.  They  are  very  proud  of  the  Bibles 
thus  obtained.  I  wish  you  might  be  present 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Young  People’s  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor.  Such  ready  responses 
to  the  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  meeting, 
such  earnest  prayers,  such  practical  little 
talks,  would  surely  be  encouraging  to  you. 

"In  the  matter  of  giving  according  to  their 
means,  the  members  of  our  Society  might 
serve  as  brilliant  examples  to  others  I  have 
known.  When  the  collection  was  taken  at  the 
last  missionary  meeting,  it  seemed  that  every 
girl  bad  something  to  offer.  We  hope  that 
ours  will  be  the  parent  society  from  which  will 
spring  a  number  of  others  this  summer. 
Some  of  our  members  intend  trying  to  organ¬ 
ize  societies  at  their  homes,  and  they  are  girls 
of  such  enthusiasm  and  energy  that  we  are 
most  hopeful  concerning  results.”  H.  E.  B. 

A  LADY’S  CELLAR. 

If  it  is  properly  kept  and  ventilated,  the 
cellar  undoubtedly  makes  the  house  above  it 
more  wholesome.  While  land  is  so  economi¬ 
cally  parceled  out  in  city  lots,  we  cannot  have 
places  of  storage  on  a  level  with  our  kitchens. 
Economy  and  comfort  are  both  promoted  by 
purchasing  many  supplies  in  large  quantities, 
and  these  most  be  stored. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  clean,  convenient 
and  wholesome  cellar  with  our  ordinary  bouses 
and  mode  of  living.  Among  my  acquaintances, 
says  the  president  of  Brooklyn’s  Cabin  Club, 
is  a  lady  whose  cellar  is  a  pleasant  place  to 
visit,  and  withal  so  clean  and  orderly  that 
when  a  plumber  or  workman  of  any  sort  is 
called  to  perform  some  work  in  it,  he  gener¬ 
ally  gazes  about  in  open-eyed  wonder,  appear¬ 
ing  to  think  be  ought  to  go  down  one  more 
flight  of  stairs  to  find  the  ash  heaps,  dust, 
cobwebs,  stale  vegetables,  and  musty  odors 
which  he  has  learned  to  suppose  belong  to  the 
cellar. 

Perhaps  you  object  to  the  expression  ”  lady’s 
cellar.”  It  is  not  a  familiar  conjunction  of 
terms.  A  lady  may  have  a  boudoir,  a  parlor, 
a  bed  room— but  when  has  a  lady’s  cellar  ever 
been  heard  ofT  That  room  is  supposed  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  bouse,  to  be  an  appendage  of  the 
kitchen. 

It  ought  to  be  a  fact,  however,  that  if  the 
mistress  of  a  house  is  in  truth  a  lady,  every 
part  of  her  abode  will  be  beautified  and  puri- 
I  fled  by  her  refinement ;  the  cellar  and  toilet 
as  certainly  as  the  drawing  room.  With  your 
iwrmission,  then,  this  lady’s  cellar  is  clean, 
light,  and  airy,  the  windows  and  doors  being 
so  placed  as  to  facilitate  ventilation.  No  kal- 
somine  is  used,  but  twice  a  year  it  has  a  coat 
of  good  old-fashioned  whitewash.  To  the 
housekeeper  who  has  never  enjoyed  that  odor 
of  cleanliness,  I  would  recommend  a  journey 
to  her  freshly  limewasbed  walls.  My  friend 
tells  me  that  once  a  week  her  cellar  is  thor¬ 
oughly  swept,  and  occasionally  the  cemented 
floor  is  sprinkled  with  copperas  water.  All 
ashes  from  the  furnace  are  removed  every 
day,  and.no  decay  is  allowed.  I  observed  that 
the  boxes  and  barrels  in  use  were  not  placed 
directly  on  the  floor,  but  each  one  rested  on 
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slats  of  wood  to  keep  them  from  any  possible 
mold  or  dampness. 

About  one-third  of  the  space  was  partitioned 
off  especially  for  food  supplies,  and  this  could 
be  kept  at  a  low  temperature.  Here  were  the 
apple  bins,  in  this  case  a  row  of  large  boxes, 
one  filled  with  Tallman  Sweets,  one  with 
Spitzenbergs,  one  with  Greenings.  An  artist 
would  have  enjoyed  the  bright  colorings  set 
off  by  tbe  white  wall.  Here  was  the  barrel 
with  the  cider  turning  to  vinegar. 

”1  buy  this  cider  from  a  friend  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  ”  she  said,  ”  because  I  have  no  confidence 
in  the  ordinary  vinegar  of  tbe  shops.  ” 

Here  were  the  shelves  of  fruit  in  glass  jars 
hidden  from  view  by  a  thick  covering  to  keep 
out  those  meddlesome  chemical  rays.  Here 
was  the  jar  of  butter.  She  lifted  the  cover  to 
show  the  circular  bag  of  salt  laid  over  the  top 
to  preserve  tbe  flavor. 

In  the  outer  cellar  were  barrels  of  kindling 
wood  with  a  wholesome  piny  odor.  Close  by 
a  coal  bin  stood  a  blacking  case  with  a  gas 
jet  above.  She  laughed  as  I  looked  at  it,  and 
said :  ’‘The  boys  black  their  shoes  down  here. 
It  saves  much  dust  upstairs  and  seems  to  be 
the  proper  place.  The  boys  like  it.  ” 

There  was  a  ooooanut  mat  at  tbe  foot  of  the 
stairs,  which  were  carpeted  with  rope  matting. 
The  refrigerator  stood  on  a  platform  by  tbe 
side  of  the  staircase. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  and  minute  details.  My  purpose  is  to 
suggest,  and  to  show  that  a  cellar  need  not 
be  an  unpleasant  place. 

When  we  went  upstairs  my  friend  candidly 
confessed  that  with  her  one  servant  and  her 
many  social  duties,  her  parlors  weie  not  al¬ 
ways  as  well  dusted  as  she  wished,  but  she 
very  well  knew  that  tbe  health  and  happiness 
of  tbe  family  depended  more  on  tbe  whole 
someness  of  tbe  bouse  and  food  than  on  the 
condition  of  her  parlor.  Let  me  add  what  she 
did  not  say,  that  her  parlor  is  always  bright 
and  cheery  and  everything  in  it  bids  one  wel¬ 
come.  There  are  no  triple  or  quadruple  cur¬ 
tains  to  keep  out  the  light,  but  just  enough 
filmy  drapery  at  the  windows  to  soften,  not  to 
shut  out,  that  beautifler  and  health-giver. 
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the  music  at  King’s,  occurring  usually  on 
Wednesdays,  and  it  was  an  additional  com¬ 
pliment,  and  one  that  was  greatly  appreciated, 
that  this  one  was  given  for  our  benefit  on 
Friday. 

The  choir  consists  of  eighteen  boys  and  six 
men.  chosen  with  great  care  and  trained  with 
rare  skill  by  the  organist  and  choirmaster,  A. 
H.  Mann.  Mus. D..  Oxon.  The  serveie  was: 
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Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimlttis  in  E . A.  H.  Mann 

Anthem,  *‘My  God,  my  G<Mi” . Mendeksobn 

Hymn,  “O  worship  the  King” . Croft 


Voluntary,  Sonata  No.  6  (two  movements). .  .Rbeinberger 

Dr.  Mann  sat  in  the  stalls  with  the  choir 
and  conducted  them  with  almost  imperceptible 
motions  of  his  hand  and  with  glances  here 
and  there  as  occasion  required.  The  boys  un¬ 
derstood  him,  and  what  is  more,  he  under¬ 
stands  boys,  not  only  musically,  but  person¬ 
ally,  and  this  explains  in  part  his  phenomenal 
control  over  them.  They  all  respect  him 
musically,  of  course,  and  try  to  carry  out  his 
ideas  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Every 
phrase  is  carefully  rounded,  every  attack  is 
made  with  decision,  and  their  singing  through¬ 
out  the  service  on  that  memorable  day  was 
marked  by  a  finish  that  places  the  choral  force 
of  King’s  College  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
English  college  choirs. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  this  choir 
are  similar  to  those  at  Magdalen,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  in  these  articles. 
There  is  plenty  of  money  for  choir  usee,  and 
the  boys  are  given  board  and  schooling  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  services  in  the  choir. 

Dr.  Mann  has  a  position  which  is  ideal  in 
most  respects.  In  addition  to  a  salary  pre¬ 
sumably  sufficient  for  ordinary  needs,  and  a 
charming  house  to  live  in.  he  is  given  the 
privilege  of  the  Fellow’s  Gardens,  a  luxurious 
bit  of  English  gardening,  where  he  and  bis 
family  can  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  apart 
from  “the  noisy  throng.”  And  the  Doctor 
seems  to  appreciate  his  blessings,  too,  if  one 
may  judge  by  his  happy  face.  Of  all  the  per¬ 
sonalities  we  met  while  on  our  tour,  none  re¬ 
mains  more  vividly  upon  our  mind  than  that 
of  Dr.  Mann.  With  a  thoughtful  face,  a 
twinkling  eye,  and  a  smile  continually  playing 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  he  shed  a 
brightness  around  him  that  was  often  spoken 
of  afterward,  and  which  did  so  much  to  assure 
us  of  our  welcome. 

Dr.  Mann’s  organ  playing,  as  exemplified  in 
his  performance  of  Rhembuger’s  E  flat  minor 
sonata,  is  remarkable  for  is  delicacy  of  senti- 
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Of  all  the  pleasant  experiences  of  our  trip 
those  at  Cambridge  will  ever  be  among  the 
most  prominent.  The  only  shadow  of  disap¬ 
pointment  connected  with  our  visit  to  this 
beautiful  university  town,  was  that  it  was  in¬ 
directly  responsible  for  our  failure  to  see  the 
famous  Ely  cathedral.  Leaving  Peterborough 
about  noon,  we  reached  Cambridge  at  two 
o’clock,  and  were  met  at  the  station  by  three 
of  the  university  doctors  of  music  in  their 
gowns  and  caps.  To  realize  that  we  were  the 
guests  of  such  famous  men  as  Dr.  George  M. 
Garrett,  Dr.  Alan  Gray,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Mann, 
was  in  itself  an  inspiring  experience,  and  as 
we  recall  our  visit  after  an  interval  of  two 
months,  we  hope  that  our  Cambridge  friends 
had  some  pleasure  out  of  our  visit  beyond 
knowing  that  they  gave  us  a  most  enjoyable 
time. 

Immediately  after  lunch  Dr.  Gray  took  us 
under  his  care,  and  led  the  way  through  the 
town  and  through  the  grounds  of  several  col¬ 
leges  to  Trinity  College  library,  where  we 
viewed  some  valuable  old  manuscripts,  in¬ 
cluding  some  music  of  Dunstable’s,  and  Mil¬ 
ton’s  original  sketch  of  Paradise  Lost  as  a 
drama,  its  development  into  an  epic  poem  be¬ 
ing  of  a  later  date. 

After  quite  a  ramble  through  Trinity  and 
St.  John’s  College  libraries  and  the  well  kept 
grounds  of  a  number  of  other  colleges,  we 
stopped  at  the  chapel  of  St.  John’s,  where  we 
were  joined  by  Dr.  Garrett,  who  exhibited  the 
Hill  organ  in  a  short  recital,  principally  ex¬ 
tempore.  It  was  a  great  pleasure,  as  well  as 
a  privilege,  to  meet  Dr.  Garrett  and  see  the 
place  of  his  labors.  Of  our  three  Cambridge 
friends,  be  is  the  best  known  in  this  country, 
his  music  being  sung  in  many  places.  Per¬ 
sonally  we  have  known  and  used  his  music  for 
many  years,  and  it  will  now  become  doubly 
interesting,  for  its  use  will  invariably  recall 
the  smiling  countenance  and  the  cordial  man¬ 
ners  of  this  distinguished  church  organist  and 
composer. 

After  Dr.  Garrett’s  recital  in  St.  John’s, 
Dr.  Gray  led  us  to  his  own  (Trinity)  college 
chapel,  where  be  gave  us  a  superb  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  great  A  Minor  Prelude  and  Fugue 
by  Bach.  The  organ  is  a  large,  four  manual 
instrument,  by  Hill,  containing  sixty-seven 
speaking  stops,  some  of  which  were  put  in  by 
Father  Smith  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  are 
to-day  doing  good  service  along  side  of  the 
modem  pipes  made  by  Hill. 

From  Trinity  College  chapel,  still  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Gray,  but  accompanied  by 
Drs.  Garrett  and  Dr.  Mann,  we  visited  the 
Fitz-William  Museum,  to  see  the  rare  manu¬ 
scripts  there  collected.  Among  those  of  spe- 
oial  interest  to  us  as  musicians  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  all  of  which  are  well  pieserved  and 
easily  read : 

Bach— Cantata,  “Mache  dich.  meine  Geist.” 

Handel— Aria.  ”He  was  despised.” 

“  Air  from  iUnaldo. 

Haydn— Srmpbony  in  F. 

Croft— Copy  of  Pnroell’e  “Kins  Arthur.” 

John  Blow—  “The  earth  is  the  Lord’s.” 

Purcell— “The  Lord  heare  thee.” 

Boyce  -  “La  vita  cadnea.” 

Five  o’clock  found  us  in  King’s'  College 
Chapel,  where  Dr.  Mann  had  arranged  a  spe¬ 
cial  service  in  honor  of  our  party.  Friday, 
the  day  of  our  visit,  is  the  “off  day”  for 
King’s  College  choir,  but  on  this  occasion  the 
choir  remained  at  their  posts,  and  we  were 
treated  to  an  a  capeUa  service.  These  nnao- 
oompanied  services  are  a  weekly  feature  of 
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nient  and  discriniinating  taste.  Instead  of 
using  a  brassy  combination  for  the  march 
movement,  he  felt,  apparently,  the  subdued 
character  of  the  service,  and  accordingly 
treated  the  movement  in  a  more  sentimental 
style,  thus  fitting  it  better  to  what  had  gone 
before.  It  was,  technically,  what  might  have 
been  expected  after  the  singing  of  the  choir- 
perfection. 

We  were  honored  at  dinner  that  night,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  King’s  College  service,  by 
the  presence  of  our  three  good  friends,  each  of 
whom  said  a  few  words  which  were  listened 
to  with  much  interest.  After  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  doctors  had  been  passed  in  true  Amer¬ 
ican  style,  we  adjourned  and  gathered  our¬ 
selves  into  omnibuses  and  hacks,  and  drove 
to  the  railroad  station,  whither  we  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  Dr.  Garrett  and  Dr.  Mann. 

Our  special  train  was  waiting,  so  after  again 
shaking  the  hands  of  our  friends  and  inviting 
them  to  our  shores,  we  started  for  London, 
arriving  there  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

We  were  all  tired  with  our  wanderings. 
Although  less  than  a  week  since  we  landed, 
we  had  visited  ten  towns,  attended  ten  ser¬ 
vices,  heard  nearly  as  many  organ  recitals, 
besides  doing  a  large  amount  of  independent 
sight- seeing— a  fairly  good  week’s  record  I 


No  lamp  is  good  without 
its  own  chimney. 

The  “  Index  to  Chimneys” 
tells  what  chimney  is  made 
for  every  lamp  or  burner  in 
use. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  for  it 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 
glass. 


The  Sunday  School’s. 
Best  Illustrator ! ! 

What  is  ?  A  lantern  that  will  give  a 
sharply  defined  picture  from  lo  to  20 
feet  in  diameter  specially  illustrating  the 
lessons.  No  argument  is  needed  to  prove 
that  the  Stereopticon  is  tho  most  valuable 
illustrator  in  the  world.  Complete  outfit 
from  $30  upwards.  No  poor  cheap  lan¬ 
terns  sold. 

Write  for  particular*.  Inualmeot  plan.  Slide*  rent¬ 
ed.  Large  catalogue  ao  cent*. 

RILEY  BROTHERS. 

Branches :  *6  Beekman  St.,  New  Vock. 

Bo«to!I  *a  Waahinrtoa  St.  CBIcaoo .  IM  La  Salle  St 
Kam***  Citt  (Mo.):  tU  Eaatltth  St  MwmArou*.  liM 
Hennepin  Are.  Chattaxoooa  i  7W  Market  St  Salt 
cuco :  tS»  Keanr  St  PDan-ABS:  tUOnaakSt 


LAMPS  VA^lll^nES 

Ton  anoold  aee  tbeimprorementa  (our  patent*)  iuLampe 

“THE  MILLER”  is  the  best  lamp  made 

OY«r  one  bundrod  thonund  bmn  told.  If  not  for 
•ale  by  yonr  dealer,  oome  to  our  store,  or  write  for 
oatalocQe  and  order  by  maiL 

Hanofaotarers.  I  EDWARD  MILLER  i  CO. 

SB  and  SO  Weft  Broadway,  and  SS  Park  Plaos,  New  Tork 
tW*  For  oool  weatbra  bur  a  "Miller"  Oil  Hrater. 


T  LADIES  !  ! 

1)0  you  like  a  enp  of  Oood  Tea?  If  to 
seod  thia  "Ad”  and  ISc.  In  Btamps  and 
we  will  mall  you  a  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  yon  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Big  premiums, 
etc..  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
ijpices.  iSend  for  terms.  (Bvan.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.  M  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 

COMECT  STYUS 

WEDDING  INVITATIDNS 

AND 

DHNDDNGEMENTS 

•NON  ORADC  DTATIONEIIV 
MDORTCO  NOVKL-nCS 
iSATNKR  aOOOS 

UNION  SQUARE 

••  CAST  14th  STRKCT  NKW  V0N« 


For  Improved  and 

Economic  Cookery 

Liebig 

COMPANY’S 
Extract  of  Beef 

For  Delicious* 
Refreshing  Beef  Tea 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


For  Sick  Headache 


Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  removes  the  cause  by  stimulating  the  action  of 
the  stomach,  promoting  digestion  ana  quieting  the 
nerves. _ _ 


HOUSEHOLD. 


How  TO  Make  an  Omelet. —Three  eggs  sep¬ 
arated,  one  tablespoon  of  fiour,  one  small  cup 
of  milk, salt, pepper,  and  either  a  finely  chopped 
onion  or  parsley  to  their  taste.  Beat  fiour 
smooth  in  milk,  add  beaten  yolks,  and  last  of 
all,  stir  in  the  whites  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Have  melted  butter  in  a  hot  pan  on  top  of 
stove,  and  pour  batter  into  it.  When  it  is  set 
and  seems  thick,  put  it  in  the  oven  on  the 
slide  and  let  it  finish  baking.  This  is  ex¬ 
cellent. 


Grape  Juice  Sherbet. — Grape  juice  makes 
a  fine  sherbet.  Put  in  a  saucepan  half  a  pound 
of  granulated  sugar  and  one  quart  of  water. 
Let  it  boil  a  few  moments.  Take  from  the 
fire  and  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  gelatine  that  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  gill  of  water.  When  cool,  add  a 
half  pint  of  juice  from  any  dark,  rich  grape, 
and  turn  into  a  freezer  and  freeze.  When 
frozen,  and  before  you  remove  the  beater,  add 
the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  froth  with  one 
talespoonful  of  powdered  sugar.  Stir  thor¬ 
oughly  into  the  sherbet.  Cover  and  repack. 
Stand  in  a  cool  place  for  two  hours. 

Ginger  Pears.— Ginger  pears  are  a  delicious 
sweetmeat.  Use  a  hard  pear,  peel,  core,  and 
cut  the  fruit  into  very  thin  slices.  For  eight 
pounds  of  fruit  after  it  has  been  sliced,  use 
the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  four 
lemons,  one  pint  of  water,  and  half  a  pound 
of  ginger  root,  sliced  thin.  Cut  the  lemon 
rinds  into  as  long  and  thin  strips  as  possible. 
Place  all  together  in  a  preserving  kettle,  and 
boil  slowly  for  an  hour. 


For  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  have 

maintained  their  superiority  for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  ia  FENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  at 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

*  400  Broom*  St.,  New  York. 


September  12,  1896> 


Peach  Float.  —Beat  whites  of  two  eggs, 
add  one  quart  of  mashed  peaches,  and  one  cup 
of  granulated  sugar,  then  beat  all  together  for 
half  an  hour,  keep  in  refrigerator,  when  cold, 
serve  with  cream. 


Excellent  Old  Recipe  for  Catsup.— One 
peck  of  ripe  tomatoes,  cooked  until  it  will  go 
through  a  wire  sieve;  after  straining  add  one 
ounce  of  salt,  one  ounce  of  mace  (ground), 
one  tablespoonful  of  black  pepper,  one-half 
teaspoonful  cayenne  pepper  one  tablespoonful 
ground  cloves,  one  tablespoonful  celery  seeds, 
seven  tablespoonfuls  ground  mustard,  two 
tablespoonfuls  sugar,  one  small  onion  minced 
fine.  Cook  away  one- half,  remove  from  the 
fire,  and  add  one-half  pint  of  good  vinegar. 
Bottle  and  seal. 


C.haif^ 
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HOME 


SOAP 


EET 


00 


NONE 

SUCH 

r\lNCB 

Two  large  pi<»  are  made  from  each 
package  of  None-Such  Mincc  Meat. 
For  sale  by  all  grocers.  Be  sure 
a  and  get  the  None-Sucb. 

I  MERRELL-SOULE  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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September  12,  1890. 


The  Financial  Proapect. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  holidays  occur  in  a 
single  week,  but  September  2nd  (Labor  Day) 
and  September  7tb  (Defender-Valkyrie  day) 
were  such  in  Wall  Street  and  even  beyond 
that  mart  of  concentrated  values. 

Gold  exports  reached  a  larger  sum  than  for 
any  week  since  shipments  began  in  July. 
While  operators  have  not  worried  at  any  time 
on  this  account,  the  last  week  stood  apart 
from  others  in  that  the  reserve  dropped  to 
less  than  898,500,000,  and  so  remained  at  the 
clsoe  of  the  week,  with  the  expectation,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  breach  would  be  presently  re¬ 
paired  up  to  the  agreed  mark  of  8100,000,000. 

If  there  was  any  uneasiness  over  the  Treasury 
showing,  it  was  not  reflected  in  the  current 
business  of  the  week.  The  coming  forward 
and  distribution  of  produce  and  manufactures 
continued  i.t  a  good,  and  in  some  departments, 
increasing  volume,  and  the  record  of  advanced 
wages  paid  is  an  encouraging  feature.  As  for 
some  time  past,  our  iron  industries  are  strained 
to  supply  the  demand.  Another  advance  in 
the  price  of  steel  rails  is  spoken  of,  and  will 
probably  occur  in  the  near  future.  What  is 
known  as  structural  iron,  mainly  for  bridges 
and  buildings,  cannot  be  supplied  in  sufScient 
quantities,  it  would  appear,  to  meet  the  pres¬ 
ent  market.  Bessimer  pig  iron  is  now  quoted 
at  the  highest  point  reached  since  1891.  The 
upward  movement  in  the  iron  market  has  been 
rapid,  and  in  some  quarters  it  is  feared  that 
a  serious  reaction  has  been  invited  by  a  too 
great  rise  in  prices,  but  in  the  main  there  is 
good  promise  of  the  continuance  of  favorable 
conditions. 

The  bank  statement  showed  some  marked 
and  favorable  indications.  The  loans  for  the 
week  were  expanded  by  more  than  85,000,000, 
despite  any  counteracting  profit-taking,  thus 
indicating  the  dominating  mercantile  activity 
just  at  this  time.  The  dry  goods  market  is 
showing  so  much  activity,  that  in  many  classes 
of  staple  goods  unsold  supplies  are  reported 
little  better  than  nominal,  and  the  production 
for  both  this  month  and  next  has  in  numerous 
instances  already  been  sold. 

The  money  market  continued  to  be  abund¬ 
antly  supplied,  and  demands  increased  some¬ 
what.  Call  loans  were  made,  as  a  rule,  at  1 
per  cent  Time  money  was  in  fair  demand, 
with  inquiries  for  short  periods.  Rates  were 
1  1-2  per  cent,  for  thirty  days,  2  to  2  1-2  per 
cent,  for  sixty  to  ninety  days,  8  per  cent,  for 
four  months,  and  8  to  S  1-2  per  cent,  for  five 
to  seven  months. 

There  were  no  fluctuations  of  moment  in  the 
price  of  the  j^eat  grain  staples,  wheat,  corn, 
and  oats,  during  the  week,  the  quotation  for 
the  latter  being  nominal.  Cotton  jumped 
$1.50  a  bale  on  the  New  York  Exchange  Tues¬ 
day,  said  to  be  due  to  unfavorable  news  from 
the  South.  Exports  of  wheat,  including  flour 
as  wheat,  from  the  United  States,  both  coasts, 
for  the  week  ending  September  5th,  according 
to  Bradstreet’a,  were  equivalent  to  2,260,261 
bushels,  against  1,871,928  bushels  last  week. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Onaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
or  Tax 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TXABS'  XXPKBIKIICX. 
Send  for  deecriptive 
phlet. 
omcKs: 

140  Nauao  St.,  N.  Y.Clty. 

BalUttBda.  Phlla. 

Syracaae,  N.  Y. 

Spokane 
Wash. 


8,207,800  bushels  for  the  same  week  last  year, 
and  4,902,000  bushels  two  years  ago.  Exports 
of  corn  were  1,406,870  bushels,  as  compared 
with  1,124,586  bushels  last  week,  127,000 
bushels  for  the  same  week  last  year,  and 
672,875  bushels  two  years  ago.  Since  July  1, 
1895,  the  aggregate  exports  of  wheat  and  flour 
were  equivalent  to  18.699,690  bushels,  as 
against  28,678,881  bushels  same  period  last 
year,  and  com  9,471,250  bushels,  as  compared 
with  2,269,668  bushels  one  year  ago. 

The  first  year  under  the  Wilson  tariff  law 
closed  August  28th,  at  which  time  The  World, 
published  a  long  list  of  retail  prices  of  neces¬ 
sities  compared  with  prices  under  the  McKin¬ 
ley  tariff,  claiming  that  the  effect  had  been  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  such  necessities  from  10  to 
85  per  cent,  while  wages  as  a  whole  had  not 
materially  changed  I 

The  year  past  has  not  been  a  particularly 
good  year  for  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Rail¬ 
way,  as  years  go  with  that  highly  lucrative 
concern,  and  yet  it  is  able  to  report  to  the 
State  a  net  income  of  almost  81,600,000.  A 
rather  handsome  bit  of  realty  this,  consider¬ 
ing  its  recent  history,  and  that  its  early  and 
then  only  existing  structure  through  Ninth 
Avenue,  was  condemned  as  a  dangerous  nui¬ 
sance  and  ordered  removed. 

Estimates  of  the  wool  production  of  the 
country,  made  by  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  place  the  clip  of  1895  at 
294,296,726  pounds,  against  825,210,712  in  1894, 
and  848,588,188  in  1898.  This  is  the  smallest 
production  of  any  year  since  1889,  when  295,- 
779,479  pounds  were  clipped.  The  number  of 
sheep  has  declined  from  47,278,558  in  1898  to 
89,949,888.  Between  1884  and  1889  the  number 
of  sheep  in  the  United  States  declined  from 
50,626,626  to  42,599,079.  The  more  recent  de¬ 
cline  is  attributed  to  free  wool. 


l^lnanclaX. 


Investment 
II  Securities 


such  as  real  estate  loans, 
municipal  bonds,  school 
bonds,  etc.  We  select 
these  for  large  and  small 
investors  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care.  They  will 
yield  to  6i%. 

Our  pamphlet  is  free. 


The  Provident 


45  Milk  St.. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Please  mention  The  Evanselist. 


Trust  Co. 


Watch  this  Ad.  It  May  Not  Appear  Again. 

I N  VESTM  E  NTSiV^rs\‘L’.t* 

gaaee.  City  and  County  Warrants.  For  information  and 
references,  addrees  E.  F.  MVHDT,  Everett,  Washington. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

FHILA.,  NXW  TORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  B^WN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 
coNNnemn  bt  pbitstb  wibbs. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’e. 

We  boy  and  seU  all  flrstrclaas  Inreat-  In'VAa'f'ttiavit 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  XU  f  CO  I/UICU 1, 
cei^e  accouuts  of  Banks.  Bankers*  Oor- 
porstlona  Firms  snd  IndlvidnaU  on  fs-  GAAH'i.f  d’liua 
voracle  terms,  and  make  collection  of  tjCT.'UI.  II/ICO. 
drafts  drawn  alnoad  on  aU  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forelga 
cgnntrles. 

We  also  tay  and  aeU  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  aU  points ;  also  make 
cfdlecticHU  and  Issne  Commercial  and  TrayeUere' 
Credits,  available  in  aU  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  Jfc  CO..  LONDON. 


Letters 
of 


YOU 

RmiI  Eatat* 
whioh  you  daslra  1 
This  Association  os 
The  problem  solved  ^  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  KTory  Investor  can 
unload  his  unprohiable  'Westom  Boal  Estato 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  equal  In 
Importance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 

BP*  Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the 
Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Associatiom 
Lawrence,  Kansas- 


HAVE 

Or  other 


FARMS 

n  the  West 
» Sell? 

I  sell  them. 


irtnatuial 


For  the  next  SIXTY  DAYS  I  will  donate 
to  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  or  Home  nission 
Fund  or  to  any  other  fund  designated  by  the 
investor,  three  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  re 
ceived  by  me  for  investment  on  joint  account 
and  two  per  cent,  on  loans.  The  investor  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  notice.  Remittances  must  be 
made  direct  to  me  and  not  through  brokers, 
who  may  claim  additional  commissions.  I 
make  this  liberal  offer  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  investment  opportunities  at 
this  time,  and  knowing  that  prices  will  soon 
advance.  Refer  to  Rev.  James  Welsh,  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Colby,  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 

Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


BUFFALO 

REAL  ESTATE 

WILL  PAT  BIG  PROFITS  QUICK. 

1  am  offering  for  sale  860  shares  of  stock  at  one  hund¬ 
red  dollars  per  »hare  on  80  acres  of  land  in  the  bent  resi¬ 
dence  section  of  Buffalo,  with  electric  car  service.  The 
same  will  pay  a  profit  of  four  to  five  hundred  dollars 
per  share  within  two  years.  All  will  stand  the  strictest 
investigation.  For  full  Information,  map  and  reference 
as  to  my  ability,  write  to  me. 

JACOB  M0B6ENSTEBN, 

58  Niagara  St,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


United  States  Trnst  Company 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  aay  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Comiwny. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Indlyldnals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Free.  George  Bliss,  Tlee-Proe. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Tloe-Prea. 

Henry  I,.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

lAols  O.  Hampton,  Asslstaat  Seeretary, 

TRUSTEES! 


Samuxl  Sloan, 

D.  WiLLU  Jambs, 

John  A.  SrawAm, 

John  Habskn  Rhoaoxb, 
Anson  Phblfs  Stokbs, 
OxoBQB  Buss, 

William  Libbxt, 

John  Crosbt  Bbown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charlrs  S.  Smith. 


Wm.  ROOKXraLLRB, 
Alrxandrr  E.  Orb, 
William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloanx, 

Gustav  H.  Sshwab. 
Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn 

OXOROX  F.  ViXTOR, 

Wm.  Waldort  ASTOB. 
Jambs  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phxlps, 

Lord. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 


Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Inaurance. 

Speotol  attention  given  to  the  core  ef  Prop¬ 
erty  and  CoUeetion  of  Renta. 


No  19  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

8d  door  west  from  Union  Sqnsre. 


IR  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 

Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  GO..  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati.  O.  Ssnd  25c.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 


s 
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(Tburcb  Constcuctton 
anb  equipment. 


ALTERATIONS  IN  OLD  CHURCHES. 

Our  old  ohuroh  buildings  are  most  interest¬ 
ing  parts  and  exponents  of  the  early  history 
and  development  of  the  country,  yet  they  are 
being  destroyed  to  make  room  for  more  mod¬ 
ern  eburoLes,  or  for  secular  buildings,  and  the 
process,  we  suppose,  must  needs  continue. 
Architects  and  builders  express  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  strength  and  stability  of  many  of 
these  old  structures,  the  builders  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  desire  to 
make  them  as  nearly  everlasting  as  possible, 
rather  than  by  the  modern  idea  of  inclosing 
the  greatest  amount  of  space  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  material.  The  timbers  found  in 
many  of  these  old  frame  churches  are  very 
notable  for  their  size,  number,  and  excellent 
quality.  They  made  those  ancient  structures 
really  stronger  than  most  of  the  newly  built 
houses  that  are  now  crowding  them  out.  Most 
of  these  time-honored  houses  are  however 
poorly  suited,  by  their  interior  arrangement, 
as  well  as  by  their  lack  of  modern  facilities,  for 
the  methods  of  church  work  now  in  use.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  around  many  of 
them  gather  interesting  historic  associations 
and  tender  memories  of  the  faithful  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  early  days.  And  this  leads 
us  to  note  a  method  of  change  adopted  re¬ 
cently  in  the  enlargement  of  such  a  church, 
by  which  the  old  building  was  retained  as  the 
heart,  materially  and  poetically  of  the  new. 
It  is  at  least  interesting. 

The  old  building  was  of  the  type  so  common 
among  colonial  churches.  Tho  structure  was 
nearly  square.  The  “lecture  room”  was  in  the 
basement,  partly  below  ground,  but  more 
above  it.  The  auditorium  was  reached  by 
steps  leading  to  the  entrance  tower  in  the 
front  of  the  church,  and  thence  through  a 
vestibule  extending  entirely  across  the  front 
of  the  building.  The  square  tower  in  the 
front  was  surmounted  by  , a  tall  wooden  spire. 
The  building  faced  the  south,  and  the  roof 
was  simple,  the  tower  and  spire  being  in  front 
of  the  southern  pediment.  There  were  five 
tall,  narrow  windows  on  the  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  sides,  respectively.  The  pulpit  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  southern  side  of  the  auditorium. 
A  gallery  extended  over  the  vestibule  at  the 
southern  end,  and  held  the  organ  and  choir. 

The  alterations  were  as  follows :  The  pulpit 
was  moved  to  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
room,  and  suitable  provision  made  for  the 
organ  and  choir  behind  the  pulpit.  The  wall 
between  the  church  and  vestibule  was  taken 
out,  and  the  use  of  the  gallery  and  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  vestibule  materially 
increased  the  seating  capacity  of  the  room. 
The  seats  are  in  circular  rows  around  the  pul¬ 
pit  as  a  centre.  Three  of  the  eastern  win¬ 
dows,  with  the  two  piers  between  them,  were 
cut  into  one  opening,  giving  access  to  a  mod¬ 
ern  Sunday-school  room  added  to  the  build 
ing,  on  the  eastern  side.  A  similar  opening 
made  on  the  western  side  leads  to  an  addition 
on  that  side,  containing  ladies’  parlor,  pas¬ 
tor’s  study,  and  a  room  for  the  use  of  the 
Young  People’s  Society,  ladies’  meetings,  etc. 
Under  the  Sunday  school  room  is  modern 
heating  apparatus,  the  hot  air  being  forced 
into  the  rooms  above  by  fans  driven  by  elec¬ 
tric  power.  A  smaller  furnace  under  the  west¬ 
ern  wing,  heats  the  rooms  on  that  side  for 
meetings  of  small  bodies,  when  the  use  of  the 
large  auditorium  was  not  deemed  best.  The 
artificial  lighting  is  now  by  electricity. 
T.arge  windows  were  placed  in  the  northern 
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Taking 

it  for  granted  that  you  want  to  get  the  best 
results  in  painting,  you  will  have  to  use 
Pure  White  Lead  to  obtain  them.  There 
are  many  mixtures  branded  “  White  Lead,” 
“  Pure  White  Lead,”  etc.,  which  contain 
little,  if  any.  White  Lead,  but  are  principally 
barytes,  which  is  of  little  value,  if  not  worth¬ 
less.  To  be  sure,  accept  only  a  genuine 
brand  (see  list). 

If  you  want  any  shade  of  color,  tint  the  White  Lead  with  National 
Lead  Co. ’a  tinting  colors,  prepared  expressly  for  this  purpose.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  these  colors  is  the  ease  with  which  they  are  used  and  the  exact¬ 
ness  with  which  the  desired  shade  L  obtained.  For  particulars  send  for 
pamphlet,  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


and  southern  ends,  lighting  the  auditorium 
most  beautifully.  The  tower  and  spire  were 
taken  from  the  southern  end  of  the  building, 
and  set  up  again  in  an  angle  between  the  east¬ 
ern  wall  of  the  main  building  and  the  south¬ 
ern  end  of  the  Sunday-school  addition,  giving 
entrance  through  the  tower  as  a  vestibule  to 
both  auditorium  and  Sunday-school  room.  A 
low,  square  tower  was  placed  in  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  the  eastern  wall  of  the  main  building 
and  the  southern  wall  of  the  ladies’  parlor, 
through  an  entrance  to  the  auditorium  and 
the  ladies’  parlor.  A  square  vestibule  be¬ 
tween  the  west  wall  of  the  main  building  and 
the  northern  end  of  the  ladies’  parlor,  gives 
additional  means  of  entrance  and  exit.  Roll¬ 
ing  partitions  between  the  auditorium  and  the 
Sunday-school  room  on  one  side,  and  the 
ladies’  parlor  on  the  other,  permit  the  entire 
ground  fioor  to  be  thrown  into  one  room  when 
desirable.  The  original  basement  has  been 
converted  into  kitchen  and  dining-room. 

The  church  is  at  present  a  thoroughly  mod¬ 
ern  one  in  all  its  appliances  and  appointments, 
but  the  original  structure  stands  as  the  heart 
and  center  of  all.  The  rich  historic  associa¬ 
tions  which  have  so  long  clustered  around  it, 
may  still  cling  to  its  old  walls,  while  into 
the  new  structure  have  been  built,  not  only 
the  old  timbers  from  the  original  church,  but 
with  them,  a  measure  of  the  sentiment  and 
love  which  has  so  long  made  the  old  church 
dear  to  so  many. 

The  cost  was  much  less  than  that  of  taking 
down  the  old  building  and  erecting  the  new, 
while  a  much  stronger  and  more  enduring 
building  has  been  obtained. 
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FOLDING  SEAT  PEW 

The  most  comfortable,  convenient  and 
cleanly  Pew  made. 

Andrews-Demarest  Seating  Co. 

108  East  16th  St.,  New  York. 

(1  Doors  Kaat  of  Union  Square), 

Manufacturers  of  Church  Pews,  Pulpit  Furniture,  Sunday. 
School  Settees,  Assembly  Room  Chairs,  Tablet  Chairs  for  Edn 
catlonal  Institutions,  etc. 

We  make  a  Specialty  of  Oak  Alms  Baalim. 
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MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cent  Manaoer 

TJtOT,  N.  T.,  and  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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SAGENDORPH'S  PATENT  SECTIONAL 

Steel  Ceilings  and 
SideWall  Pinish. 

For  Cburcbes  and  Residences.  Catalogue,  prices  and 
estimiites,  on  sppllcstlon  to  the  Sole  Hanutheturers, 
THE  PEH  IROI  ROOFIIG  *  C«R.  C*.,  (lU.)  Pkilada.,  Pa 
Also  makers  of  Lightning,  Fire  and  Htorm-Pioof 
8teel  Uooang  and  Stdlnc.  Uet  drculan. 
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Plans  For 
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Any  wnor. 
Cost,  $1,500  to 
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FOR  SALE. 

A  New  Parabolon 

Special  flagic  Lantern 


With  first-class  condensing  lenses  and  either 
the  No.  15  Parabolon  Oil  Lamp  or  No.  15  Oxy- 
Hydrogen  Jet  and  Hood. 

Thia  is  a  first-claaa  lantern  for  use  in  Church, 
Sunday-school  or  Christian  Endeavor  work. 
It  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Full  information 
given  on  application  to 

THE  £¥MII6EUST  PUB  CO. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company 

3S  Union  Sqonre.  New  York. 


UENBT  M.  FIEU>.  O.D..  MItor. 

HHNKY  K.  EUJOT.  PnMWher. 

TcaifS  Three  dolinrs  a  year,  in  advance,  poetace  paid. 
In  foreisn  conntriee  SL.01  extra  for  foreiirn  po^Uure. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.80  eacb.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentr-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Advxrtisimo  Rates.  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriaire  and  Death  notices.  10 
cents  a  line. 

S  nnscRiBnis  who  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  givlnR  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  addrees  till  notifled 
to  the  contrary. 

AJjIj  subecriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  dlscon- 
continued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-oflioe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Addrees  The  Evangelist. 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

fintered  at  (he  PnMroflee  at  New  Fork  a«  geeoHii-elau 
maO  matter. 


Presbytery  of  Cleveland  in  Central  Church,  Akron, 
O.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  17,  at  7  P.M.  E.  BnsHNkUH  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  stands  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Port  Huron,  Mich..  Tuesday,  Sept.  17.  at  7:80  f.m. 

OuoBOK  S.  WooDBULU  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Si^naw  will  meet  at  the  Second 
Church  of  baglnaw  (Townshipl,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  17.  at 
7:80  p.M.  Persons  in  attendance  must  be  at  Urace  church, 
Saginaw,  W.8.,  at  5  p.M..  Tuesday,  in  order  to  secure 
transportation  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Delegates  and 
others  shomd  notify  Rev.  J.  A.  Adair,  Saginaw,  W.S.. 
Mich.,  of  their  intention  to  be  present  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  meeting.  J.  B.  WAtxutCX.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Maumee  meets  in  Weston.  Ohio,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  17,  at  7:80  p.m.  B.  W.  Slaqle,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  I.ebigh  at  2d  Church  of  Pottsvllle,  Pa., 
Tuesday.  Sept.  17.  at  7:30  pj(.  Those  members  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  attend  will  please  notify  Elder  8.  H.  Kaercher, 
Esq,,  Pottsvllle,  Pa.,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  meet¬ 
ing.  A.  M.  Woods,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  Seneca  Castle.  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  28,  at  7-.8U  p.m.  J.  Widpord  Jacks,  S.  C. 

I.ackawanna  Presbyte^  at  Montrose,  Pa..  Monday. 
Sept.  28,  at  7:80  P.M.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  at  Spencer,  on  Tuesday. 
Sept.  17,  at  7  p.m.  C.  C.  Cabr,  Stated  Cleric. 

L.lma  Presbytery  at  Leipsic.  Ohio,  Tuesday,  Sept.  24, 
at  7:80  p.m.  J.  A.  Gordon,  S'ated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Steuben  at  Ark  port,  on  Toeeday.  Sept. 
17,  at  7:80  p.m.  M  N.  Prkston,  Stated  t^erk. 


M  N.  Prkston,  Stated  i 


Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  at  Perry,  la..  Sept.  17.  at 
7:80  P.M.  The  Young  People's  Presbyterial  Society  meets 
at  the  same  place  Monday  evening.  Sept.  16,  at  8  p.m.  and 
continues  its  sessions  Tuesday  morning  and  afternoon. 
A  very  able  program  has  been  prepared,  and  all  the 
Young  People’s  Societies  of  the  Presbjtery  ar  urged  to 
send  delegates  to  this  meeting.  W.  C.  Atwood,  S.  C. 


,  Atwood.  8.  C. 


The  Synod  of  New  York  will  meet  on  Tuesday.  Oct. 
15,  at  7:80  p.m..  in  the  First  Cbnrob.  Bingbamton.'N.  Y.. 
on  Chenango  St.,  between  Henrv  and  Court  Sts.,  and 
will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  the  Rev. 
George  C.  Yeisley.  D.D..  of  the  Presbytery  of  Colnmbia. 
Delegatee  are  reqnested,  and  alternates  are  reqniivd.  to 
report  for  enrollment  to  the '  clerks,  who  will  be  in  at¬ 
tendance  from  4:30  to  6.  an.l  from  7  to  7:80  p.m. 

T.  Ralston  smith.  Stated  Clerk. 

J.  Wilpord  Jacks,  Permanent  Clerk. 

The  Sraod  of  Missouri  in  Calvary  Prestwierian 
Church,  Springfield,  Mo.,  on  Tuesday.  Oct- 15.  at  7:80  p.m. 

John  H.  Millxb,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Wnshington  in  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Tacoma,  on  Thursday.  Oct.  8.  at  7’AO  p.m. 

J.  C.  WiLLKBT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  South  Dakota  at  Brookings,  8.  D.,  Thurs¬ 
day.  Oct.  8.  at  3  p.m.  The  Women’s  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Synod  meets  same  place.  Oct.  4,  at  9  a.m. 

Harlan  Paok  Carson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Ohio  First  Presbyterian  Church,  CbilUcotbe, 
O.,  Tnesday,  Oct.  8,  at  7  P.M.  Wm  E.  Moork,  S.  C. 

Synod  of  Kansas  at  Parsons,  Oct.  8.  at  7:80  P.m. 

F.  S.  MoCabb,  Stated  Clerk. 

SYNOD  OF  IhUNOIS _ ANNOUNCEMENT. 

By  request  uf  the  Stated  Clerks  of  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  Synod,  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  place  of  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  to  he  held 
Oct.  15-17.  1886,  is  changed  from  Champaign,  ill.,  to 
Peoria,  III.,  in  order  that  this  meeting  may  be  closely 
connected  with  the  Synodical  Missionary  Congress  which 
is  to  convene  immediately  on  the  adjourument  of  the 
Synod.  The  Cnngiess  will  be  held  in  the  large  Taber¬ 
nacle  building,  in  the  cij^  of  Peoria.  The  opeuiug  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  given  on  Thursday  evening,  by  Dr.  John 
Hall  of  New  York.  Other  representative  ministers  and 
laymen  from  different  parts  of  the  Church  will  deliver 
addressee  on  missiorarv  subjects.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Congress  will  continne  through  Friday.  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Special  railroad  rates  and  trains  will  be 
secured  for  the  occasion.  D.  I.  Johnson, 

Stated  CUrx  of  the  Synod. 

PRESBITEBIES. 

Presbytery  of  Uyons  will  meet  at  Williamson,  N.  Y. 
on  Tnesdar,  Sept.  17.  at  2  p.m. 

UxNRT  M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Platte  meets  at  Oregon,  Mo.,  on 
Friday,  Sept.  1%  at  7:80  p.  M.  W.  H.  Clark,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  In  regular  session  in  New 
Paris  on  Monday,  Sept.  23.  at  8  p.m.  J.  K.  Gidson,  S. C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  in  semi¬ 
annual  session  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Coukllo, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday  evening.  Sent.  16,  at  7.30  o’clock. 

John  McVbt,  Stated  Clerk. 

Grand  Rapids  Presbyterv  will  hold  Its  semi-annual 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  chnrcb  or  Grand  Haven  on 
Tnesday,  Sept.  17,  at  7.80  p.m.  D.  A.  Jkwrll.  S.  C. 

Vincennes  Presbytery  will  meet  in  regular  session  In 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Washington.  Ind..  on  the 
third  TneMay.tbe  17th,  of  September,  at  7.30  p.m. 

Blackford  Condit,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  at  Geneseo 
on  Monday.  Sent.  16.  at  7.30  p.m.  L.  Parsons.  S.  C. 

Indianapolis  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Brazil.  S^pt.  17, 
at  7.80  P.M.  L.  P.  Marshall,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  convene  for  antomn 
session  at  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28,  at  7  tSO  P.  M. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Slated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  at  Trenton.  Tuesday, 
Sept.  17,  at  10:80  a.m.  A.  lu  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytei7  of  Buffklo  at  Dunkirk,  Monday,  Sept.  16, 
at  7:80  p.m.  Sessional  records  will  be  expected  for  re¬ 
view.  William  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Albany  will  meet  in  Schenectady 
Sept.  17  at  8.80  a.m.  J.  N.  Crockkr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Blooming^ton  at  Sheldon,  Ill.,  ’^pt.  17, 
at  7:80  p.m.  W.  A.  Hdntkk,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Columbia  at  Greenville,  Tnesday,  Sept. 
17.  at  4  P.M.  C.  G.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 


niflceot  service  of  Ametican  railways : 

’’Certainly  they  onido  ns  in  coinfort  and  luxury,  and 
the  accounts  of  the  sleeping  and  dining  oars  must  create 
envy  iu  the  breasts  of  touse  who  know  what  it  is  to^vel 
all  night  seated  upright  In  a  jolting  riilway  carriage. 
Indeed,  the  trains  on  the  Michigan  Central  are  like 
coloesal  hotels  on  wheels,  and  the  comfort  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  is  a  thing  assured.” 


YOUB  8UNDAV.8CHOOI.  DIBBABY 
should  now  be  revised  and  replenished.  Have  yon  seen 
The  Evangelist’s  List  ot  the  brot  100  siunday-school  book& 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  librarians  and 
teachers?  Send  to  The  Evangelist  for  this  list;  it  will 
be  found  of  the  utmost  value. 


Tours  to  the  South  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Two  very  attractive  early  Autumn  tours  are 
announced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany.  They  include  the  battlefield  of  Oettys- 
burg,  picturesque  Blue  Mountain,  Luray  Cav¬ 
erns,  the  Natural  Bridge,  Grottoes  of  the 
Shenandoah,  the  cities  of  Richmond  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Mt.  Vernon.  The  tours  cover  a 
period  of  ten  days,  and  will  start  from  New 
York  in  special  trains  of  parlor  cars  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24  and  October  8.  Round  trip  rate, 
including  all  necessary  expenses,  $55  from  New 
York,  $53  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportion¬ 
ate  rates  from  other  points 

For  detailed  itinerary  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
or  to  Tourist  Agent,  1136  Broadway,  New 
York,  or  Room  411,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 


nr^tlp'iT" - C-OrS^iRDTstet^'dleAr^’  WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

UrOODLAWN  STATION  {24th  Ward.  Harlem  Bail 
Presbytery  of  Utica  at  Dolgeville,  Monday,  Sept.  30,  VV  road  Office.  Xa  20  East  23d  Street, 
at  7:80  P.M.  D.  W.  Bioklow,  Stated  C  erk. 


Presbytery  of  Champlain  at  Port  Henry.  Sept.  17,  at 
2  P.M.  JoskPH  Gamble,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Springfield  at  Macon,  III.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  24,  at  7  p.m.  Thomas  D.  Looan,  StatM  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  at  Morristown, 
Tuesday,  Sept.  IT,  at  8:80  A.M.  Stanley  Wbitk,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Detroit  at  Wyandotte,  Monday.  Sept. 
16,  at  7:80  p.m.  Wm.  A.  MoCorklk,  Stated  Clerk. 


Wm.  a.  MoCorklk,  Stated 


Presbytery  of  Landing  at  Palma,  beginning  Tuesday 
Sept-  17,  at  7:80  p.m.  The  Presbyterial  meeting  of  the  Y. 
P.  S.  C.  E.  will  be  held  at  the  same  place  on  Wedne«day, 
Sept.  18.  at  10  A.M.  It  is  esrnestly  desired  that  each  Y. 
P.  S.  C.  E.  in  the  Presbytery  wl'l  send  at  least  one  dele¬ 
gate  to  this  meeting.  C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  in  Caaenovia,  Sept.  16.  at 
7:30  P.M.  A.  H.  FahnrstuOK.  Stated  Clerk. 

Hudson  PrcsbyteiT  at  UalDUville.  N.  Y.,  Monday, 
Sept.  16,  at  7:80  P.M.  David  F.  Bonnkr.  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Topeka  at  TopeVa,  Kan.,  Tuesday.  Oct. 
1,  at  7:80  P.M.  W.  N.  Paok,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Walla  Walla  at  Prescott,  Wa«h.,  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  80,  at  7:80  p.m.  D.  O.  Gbobmlxt,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Newton  at  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Oct.  1.  at  10-.30  A.M.  E.  Clarkk  Clink,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  ot  Oklahoma  at  Oklahoma  City.  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  8,  at  7:80  p.m.  R.  C.  Townsknd,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  in  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrcb,  Rye.  N,  Y.,  on  Monday,  Oct.  7.  at  8  p.m. 

W.  J.  Cum  mind.  Stated  Clerk. 

Chicago  Presbyrtery  in  the  Sixth  Church,  on  Monday* 
Oct.  7,  at  10:80  A.M.  Jas.  Fkothinoham,  Stated  Clerk* 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga  at  King’s  Ferry,  Tuesday,  Sept. 
24,  at  2  P.M.  Clarbnck  H.  Bbebs.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  in  First  Church.  Atlantic 
City,  Tuesday.  Sept.  24,  at  7:80  p.m.  Hknry  Rkkvzs,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Troy  in  Memorial  Church.  Troy,  N.  Y.. 
Sept.  16.  at  8  p.m.,  only  to  adjourn  to  Sept.  23.  at  the  same 
hour,  as  the  church  will  not  be  ready  until  then  to  en¬ 
tertain  Presbytery.  Arthur  U.  Allbn,  Stated  Clerk, 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  Mercerbnrg,  Pa..  Sept.  24, 
at  7  P.M.  Wm.  a.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Hastings  Presbytery  at  Hansen,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  24.  at  7:30  p.m.  W.  F.  Rinoland,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  at  Roselle,  N.  J.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Oct.  1,  at  11  A.M.  Samukl  Parry.  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  First  Church  Newark,  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  2,  at  lu  a  m.  Jul.  H.  Wolff,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  In  Atlantic  City,  Sept. 
24,  at  10  A.M.  Hknry  Rkkvks.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Omaha  at  Fremont  Sept.  17. 

J.  D.  Kerr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Black  Hills  at  Edgemont.  Tuesday 
evening,  b=pt.  17.  W.  S.  Peterson.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  in  the  Chapel  of  the  First 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue  corner  El.  veutb  street,  Mondav, 
Sept.  80,  at  10  a.m.  According  to  Standing  Rule  No.  22, 
every  church  not  represented  by  a  ruling  elder  at  this 
meeting  will  be  recorded  as  delinquent.  According  to 
Standing  Rule  No.  28,  Sessional  Records  are  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  review  at  this  meeting. 

George  W.  F.  Birch.  Stated  Clerk. 


MABBJAGES. 

Moore— Fox.— At  Moreland,  N.  Y..  Sept.  4,  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Gray,  bv  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Kellogg 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Moore  and  Miss  Ella  M.  Fox,  both  of 
Moreland. 

It  is  a  unique  baslness— that  of  fitting  a  man  out 
cheaply  with  everything  wearable  to  bis  entire  satis¬ 
faction  without  risk  to  anybody  or  need  of  furnisher  and 
customer  ever  seeing  each  other.  It  is  the  *'Vehon 
Idea.”  and  seems  lo  be  a  decided  success  wherever  tried. 
Louis  Yehou  of  Chicago.  III.,  is  the  tailor:  any  man  the 
customer.  His  ad  vertisement  appears  on  page  28  of  this 
issne  of  The  Evangelist. 


The  Monthly  Prayer.meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tnes¬ 
day,  September  17.  at  IM  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  20tb  St., 
at  KhSO  A  Ji.  Friends  of  the  work  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend. 


MONUMBNTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  K.  Lamb,  58  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED— Position  as  House  Mother  In  Young  Lad¬ 
les’  School  or  College,  or  as  Matron  in  an  instltn- 
tion,  or  as  Housekeeper  in  a  family  of  motherless  chil¬ 
dren.  Highest  recommendations-  Address,  H.  K.,  care 
The  Evangelist. 


WANTED— Pos'tlon  as  private  teachers,  or  gover¬ 
nesses  by  joung  ladies,  recent  gradUHtes  of  Smith 
and  Mt.  Holyoke  Colleges.  Apply  to  The  Yale  Teachers 
Agency,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


AA^-pjTJOTjJ  Round  the 
World  Party 
Starts  Oct.  3d. 
Write  lor 

Mediterranean. 

By  specially  chartered  8teanier“FrleBland”  (7,116  tons), 
.Tanuary  29, 1S96,  visiting  Bermuda,  Gibraltar,  Malaga, 
Granada,  Alhambra,  Algiers,  Cairo;  ten  days  In  Pales¬ 
tine,  Beyrout,  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Rome, 
Mice;  only  and  up,  excursions,  fees,  etc..  Included. 
O^anlsed  and  accompanied  by  F.  C.  Clark,  ex-U.  S. 
Vice-Consul  at  Jerusalem.  Ocean  tickets  all  lines. 
Thirty  parties  to  Europe.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CLABK,  Tourist  Agent, 

111  B*  oadway,  New  York,  Official  Agent  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Erie  Railroads,  General  Agent  in  the  U .  S. 
for  Great  Northern  Railway  ot  England.  London 
Branch,  2  Charing  Croes;  Paris,  1  Rue  Aober;  Jaffa, 
Jerusalem.  Beyrout,  etc. 


SILENT  EVANGELISM, 


An  UP-TO-DATE  METHOD  of  personal  work,  en- 
Ebling  all  Christians  (even  the  timid  and 
busy)  to  PREACH  THE  GOSPEL. 

EIT.  THE01M>BK  1*.  CCTtBB  says:  — ’’You  have  been 
guided  to  organize  a  most  admirable  plan  for  carrying  out  the 
original  apostolic  idea  of  personal  effort.*'  Endorsed  oy  **The 
Evangelist."  Pastors  and  people  everywhere  enthusiastic. 

Send  at  once  for  descriptive  booklet.  Si  LENT  EVANGELISM 
ASS’N(Inter*denoroinational).25  Canal  St..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN.  STUDENT,  scholar!  LAWYER.  PHY¬ 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  1 EACHER, 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  drculars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY. 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
E8TABLIBHXD  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organlzez  Union  Bible  Schools  in  dertitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  mbslonary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  ’he  evangelical  chnrcbes  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Wo-k  abides. 
Nearly  1,609  new  schools  started  in  1884 ;  also  106  frontier 
chnrcbes  from  schools  previdiisly  established.  70  years  of 
prosperity  Will  yon  beln  us  and  share  In  the  blessing? 
Every  dollar  rcceptable.  $26.00  starts  anew  school,  furnishing 
tt  with  Bibles.  lesson  helps,  and  a  good  library.  $800.00  snp- 
ports  a  missionary  one  1  ear.  Vou  can  have  letters  direct  (ram 
missionary  yon  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary 
Constable  Building,  &th  Ave.  &  E.  18th  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


September  13,  1B8S. 
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AGENTS  S75AW^K» 
or  iwiiiUA  PRACTICAL 
PLATINC  DYNAMO.Tb«mo<i 

•TH  nwihitil.  UMMt  Ih  all  faocorloa 
to  plaU  aow  goods.  Flatoo  gold. 
flIlTer,  alekel.  cto  .  oo  wate^. 
Jovelr  j,  ta5le>«aro.  MoTolet  aad 
alt  motal  goods ;  llao  oatflts  for 
ageots;  dlff«roet  riaos;  alwajs 
roady;  ao  battorr;  ao  toj:  ao 
aupsrioaoi?  ao  limit  to  platlag 
aoal*d :  a  great  mooey  mak*T. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— Having  taken  a  short  and  rest¬ 
ful  turn  among  the  Wisconsin  Lakes  since  his  pil¬ 
grim  days  abroad,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  expMts 
to  retiirn  to  New  York  the  present  week  and  resume 
his  pulpit  work.  He  writes  us  that  he  will  shortly 
give  The  Evangelist  readers  some  impressions  of  the 
recent  visit  to  stirring  scenes  abroad.  He  could  not 
write  eariier  with  satisfaction,  having  left  his  mem¬ 
oranda  in  New  York. 

Harlem.— Thoge  DUfjplaced  Eider*.— One  of  the 
esteemed  elders  late  of  the  Harlem  church  takes 
exception  to  the  remarks  appended  to  his  commu- 
^cation  in  The  Evangelist  of  August  8th,  and  here 
endeavors  to  set  us  riaht.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  Presbytery  to  inflict  any 
sting  or  stigma  upon  the  brethren  whom  it  retired 
from  official  duties  in  connection  with  a  particuiar 
church.  Very  likely  Presbytery  would  pass  a  min¬ 
ute  to  this  effect,  in  case  these  brethren  deem  them¬ 
selves  aggrieved,  and  ineligible  to  functions  as  el¬ 
ders  in  any  church  desiring  such  service  at  their 
hands.  One  of  them  thus  writes: 

Editor  Evangelist:  You  recently  kindly  published 
a  communication  signed  “Enquirer.”  I  was  much 
surprised  at  the  comments  made  by  you  in  regard 
to  the  question  asked  in  the  communication  re¬ 
ferred  to.  With  your  permission  I  would  like  to 
make  a  short  statement  in  reply.  I  am  satisfied 
that  yon  want  to  be  fair  in  the  matter.  You  seem 
to  think  that  the  above  communication  represents 
“A  Couple  of  Displaced  Elders  ”  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  does  represent  at  least  six 
of  the  elders.  You  say  the  difficulty  is  “probably 
insoluble,”  and  “an  attempt  in  that  direction  would 
be  unprofitable  and  unwise.”  We  have  no  desire 
to  force  ourselves  upon  the  congregation,  but  there 
is  a  principle  involved,  and  we  believe  we  would 
not  be  true  to  ourselves  nor  to  the  great  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  did  we  not  stand  up  for  it.  We  do  not 
deny  the  right  of  the  Presbytery  to  dissolve  the 
session.  Under  certain  circumstances  I  believe 
tbev  have  that  right,  but  we  hold  that  it  can  only 
be  done  by  due  process.  There  was  no  charge  made 
against  the  elders,  and  no  charge  could  be  made 
against  them.  There  was  but  one  statement  made 
upon  which  the  Presbytery  based  its  action — it  was 
said  by  one  of  the  commissioners  that  the  congre¬ 
gation  did  not  want  the  pastor  to  resign,  but  did 
want  the  elder.s  to  resign.  Now  the  gentleman  who 
made  that  statement  must  have  known  that  it  was 
not  well  founded,  for  he  was  present  at  the  meeting 
when  a  member  of  the  congregation  asked  if  it 
would  be  in  order  for  the  congregation  to  ask  the 
elders  to  resign,  and  the  only  re.sponse  was  amotion 
to  adjourn,  which  was  earned  unanimously,  show¬ 
ing  very  conclusively  that  they  did  not  approve  of 
such  a  course.  Now,  as  1  have  said,  the  elders  have 
no  desire  to  try  to  force  themselves  back  into  the 
session  of  the  church;  three  of  the  elders  had  offered 
their  resignation  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  an¬ 
other  had  given  notice  to  the  session  that  he  would 
retire  from  the  session  at  the  close  of  the  present 
fiscal  year;  and  still  another,  having  removM  from 
the  city,  asked  for  a  le'tter  of  dismission.  It  is  not 
that  we  want  to  go  back  into  the  session :  all  we 
ask  is  to  be  allowed  to  retire  in  an  orderly  manner, 
instead  of  being  forced  out,  as  it  were.  You  say 
ministers  suffer  wrong  frequently  and  keep  silent, 
and  why  should  not  elders?  That  is  very  true; 
thus  both  suffer  wrongs;  but,  Mr.  Editor,  suppose 
a  minister  should  be  put  out  of  his  pastorate  by  a 
Presbytery  without  so  much  as  a  charge  being 
made  against  him,  simply  because  the  session  was 
not  in  accord  with  him,  on  a  statement  made  by 
one  of  the  elders  which  might  or  might  not  be  true, 
what  would  be  the  result?  Would  not  the  whole 
Church  rise  as  one  man  and  demand  that  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  should  give  him  a  chance  at  least  to  defend 
himself?  The  people  believe  in  fair  play.  “Docs 
our  law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him?”  It 
has  been  said  that  the  elders  were  heard  in  Presby¬ 
tery.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  elder  who  represented  the 
church  was  not  allowed  to  say  one  word  as  to  the 


PiTTSBCROH. — The  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  has  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  Western  section  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  to  hold 
its  next  meeting  in  PittsbuiiiK  in  the  latter  part  ci 
October — uniting  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Ministers’  Association  in  the  inritation.  A  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  D.  R.  Breed,  D.D.,  H.  T.  Mc¬ 
Clelland,  D.D.,  and  J.  T.  Gibson,  D.D.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Blairsville.— The  Rev.  George  Hill,  D.D.,  who 
died  in  his  eightieth  year  on  August  82.  had  served 
in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  for  fifty-four  years, 
and  Blairsville  was  his  only  settlement.  He  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Western  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  in  1848,  and  first  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  in  1870.  He  is  survived  iw  a  widow,  four 
daughters,  and  one  son— the  Rev.  George  H.  Hill, 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Rockdale  Mills,  Presbytery 
of  Clarion. 

OHIO. 

Clifton. — This  church  has  extended  a  very  cor¬ 
dial  call  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Brownlee  of  Cincinnati. 

INDIANA. 

South  Bend.— The  Rev.  O.  S.  Thomberry  of  Ck>- 
lumbia  City  has  accepted  a  call  to  t  he  Trinity  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  South  Bend,  and  will  enter  upon 
his  new  field  next  month. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.- Educational  work  is  a  feature  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  this  fall  and  winter,  and  beside  the 
noonday  meetings  and  special  religious  services  on 
the  Sabbath  and  on  several  evenings  during  the 
week,  there  are  regular  evening  schools  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Science,  and  Ijanguage.  where  first-class  in¬ 
struction  is  furnished  at  a  nominal  cost.  The  first 
term  opens  Sept.  16.  A  preliminary  reception  for 
introducing  new  students  is  held  Sept.  10.  Prof. 
Graham  Taylor  and  others  will  deliver  addresses. 

The  Bev.  Joseph  A.  Maxtoell,  who  has  applied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Hinsdale  Presbyterian  Cmurch 
for  seven  months,  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  pas¬ 
tor,  now  sails  for  Europe,  purposing  to  pursue  spe¬ 
cial  studies  in  the  Universities  of  Leipslc  and  Ber¬ 
lin.  The  Hinsdale  people  hold  him  in  high  esteem. 

The  Third  Church,  Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow  pastor, 
listened  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce 
morning  and  evening.  Sept.  1st.  The  pastor  occu¬ 
pied  the  pulpit  Sept.  8th. 

Evanston.  —  The  handsome  new  edifice  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Evanston  (suburban 
to  Chicago)  was  occupied  on  Sept.  1  for  the  first 
time.  The  Rev.  John  H.  Boyd,  the  new  pastor, 
preached  to  large  audiences  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  A  special  communion  service  was  held  at 
2.80  P.M.  The  formal  dedication  of  the  church  is 
arranged  to  take  place  some  time  in  October. 

WISCONSIN. 

Rice  Lake.— The  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Jones,  formerly 
of  Eau  Claire,  and  who  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the 
First  Church  of  West  Superior  during  the  absence 
of  the  Rev.  Putnam  Cady  fast  summer,  nas  accepted 
the  call  of  the  church  at  Rice  Lake  and  entered 
upon  his  labors  with  great  encouragement. 

Oconto.— Vacation  season  is  over,  and  the  Rev. 
Guido  Bossard,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and  his 
good  people,  are  taking  hold  with  fresh  courage. 
During  the  pastor’s  vacation  the  pulpit  was  ac¬ 
ceptably  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Z.  F.  Blakely  of 
Little  River  and  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Burdick.  One 
Sabbath  evening  was  devoted  to  the  report  of  the 
('hristian  Endeavor  Convention  at  Boston  by  Mr. 
R.  L.  Hall,  the  delegate  from  Oconto. 

Horicon.— The  Rev.  William  J.  Turner  has  re¬ 
signed  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
Horicon  and  Mayville.  The  exposure  of  a  winter’s 
ride  of  six  miles  between  these  places  is  too  much 
for  Mr.  Turner’s  health.  During  his  five  years’  pas¬ 
torate  he  has  greatly  strengthened  these  churches. 


“  Take  It 
Back,  John, 


^  BIAS 

VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDING  ” 

Send  for  samples,  showine  labels  and  material, 
tsthe  S.  H.  &M.  Co..  P.  O.  uox  699.  N.  Y.  City. 


Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


reasons  for  their  action.  Much  more  might  be  said, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  bore  you  too  much.  What¬ 
ever  is  the  result,  I  feel  assuiM  that  time  will  show 
that  the  stand  taken  by  the  elders  is  the  right  one. 

ENquiRER. 

Cato. — On  the  evening  of  August  14  a  series  of 
meetings  was  begun  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Cato,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Rev.  A.  R.  Pennell  is  pastor. 
When  he  entered  upon  his  labors  in  June,  ’94,  upon 
graduation  from  Auburn  Seminary,  he  proceedea  at 
once  to  organize  a  Sunday-school  in  a  country  school 
house  about  two  miles  from  the  pleasant  village  of 
Cato.  Here  he  preached  every  two  weeks,  and  the 
school  was  well  attended,  and  many  families  became 
interested  in  the  work.  Gradually  these  b^an  to 
look  toward  the  churcb,  and  this  summer  the  S^ion 
of  the  church  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
revival.  Steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  services  of 
an  evangelist,  and  T.  H.  Osborn  was  invited,  and 
labored  among  us  for  two  weeks  in  August.  That 
seems  a  strange,  time  of  the  year  for  a  revival,  but 
Mr.  Osborn  could  not  come  at  dny  other  time,  and 
there  were  conversions  in  every  meeting  from  first  to 
last.  Mr  Osborn  is  a  good  singer  and  drew  great 
congr^ations  of  people  to  hear  him.  The  meetings 
were  all  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church  but  were 
union  in  spirit,  the  Discmles  having  been  invited, 
and  the  pastor  and  some  of  his  people  were  faithful 
workers.  Both  churches  will  be  greatly  strength¬ 
ened.  Ijast  Sunday,  Sept.  8,  was  a  dav  long  to  be 
remembered  by  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  congregation.  Forty-three  persons  had 
previously  been  examined  by  the  Session  of  the 
church,  and  were  to  be  publicly  received  at  the 
morning  service.  As  these  gathered  at  the  pulpit, 
most  of  whom  were  to  receive  the  ordinance  of  Mp- 
tism,  it  was  a  touching  scene.  It  was  noticeable 
that  a  large  majority  of  this  number  was  made  up 
of  men  and  women  of  middle  age,  heads  of  families, 
and  young  men  and  women.  Another  class  will  be 
admitted  into  the  church  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Thus  the  work  goes  on. 

Newbur6h-on-Hud80N.— The  Rev.  Prof.  Freder¬ 
ick  J.  Stanley  of  Windsor  Road,  Newburgh,  has 
just  issued  a  revised  and  enlarged  list  of  lectures 
which  he  proposes  to  deliver  as  he  may  receive  in¬ 
vitations  from  churches,  associations,  or  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  He  is  an  effective  speaker,  setting 
forth  graphically  what  he  has  seen  and  been  a  nart 
of,  he  having  spent  some  years  as  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature  in  Count  Okuma’s  College,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  returning  thence  through  Asia  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  Among  his  subjects  are  “God’s  Footprints 
in  the  Occident  and  Orient”:  “Christ  for  America 
and  America  for  Christ”;  “The  Marvelous  Treaty 
of  Peace  concluding  the  late  Chino-Japanese  War.” 
Dr.  Stanley’s  lectures  are  already  widely  popular, 
and  he  is  vrithal  an  excellent  and  Mifying  preacher 
and  evangelist. 

New  Hartford.- This  church,  the  Rev.  O.  A. 
Kingsbury  pastor,  has  printed  a  little  pocket-man¬ 
ual  giving  the  hours  of  service,  the  times  of  special 
appointments,  and  the  names  of  office-bearers  in 
church,  Sunday  school,  missionary  and  Endeavor 
organizations.  The  topics  for  social  worship  are 
arranged  under  the  several  months,  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  prayer  meeting  takes  no  vaca 
tion.  The  second  Sunday  morning  of  each  month 
is  assigned  for  a  collection  for  some  one  of  our 
Boards,  save  February,  August.  September,  and 
December,  when  ^nodical  Aid,  the  Bible  and  Tract 
cause.  Sessional  Fund,  and  the  church’s  Sunday- 
school,  respectively,  have  their  opportunity. 

Gorham — The  Rev.  John  S.  Niles,  for  six  years 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Gorham,  has 
resigned  hi.?  work  ther^  and  will  for  the  present 
suppiv  his  father’s  pulpit  at  Trumansburg.  This 
will  give  his  father  (so  recently  bereaved  of  a  most 
helpml  and  accomplished  daughter)  needed  rest, 
and  provide  acceptably  for  the  Truman.sburg  pul¬ 
pit.  The  resignation  takes  effect  Oct.  1. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie.— The  State.  Endeavor  Conucnfioii.— This 
beautiful  city  of  50,000  is  situate  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Erie  bay,  or  harbor,  which  stretches  east 
and  west  five  miles,  and  is  about  two  miles  broad. 
The  peninsula  forming  the  harbor  separates  it  from 
Lake  Erie  by  only  a  few  rods  in  its  narrowest  part, 
and  at  the  widest  by  perhaps  a  mile  of  land.  In 
this  harbor  Commodore  Perry  prepared  the  fieet 
that  so  discomfited  the  British  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Near  the  entrance  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  harbor 
is  what  was  formerly  a  sailors’  hospital;  but  this 
has  been  enlarged,  and  is  now  the  Pennsylvania 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Hom^  and  a  fine  institution. 
The  State  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  Christian 
Endeavorers  has  just  been  held  in  Erie,  and  was  an 
affair  of  great  spi  rif,  as  Pennsylvania  leads  all  other 
States  in  the  Union  in  its  Endeavorers— viz;  8,665 
societies  and  187,780  members.  The  Presbyterians 
have  the  largest  number  of  societies,  the  Lutherans 
rank  second,  and  the  Baptists  third.  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  in  advance  of  the  Convention,  the  great  tent 
was  used  for  a  concert,  by  way  of  helping  out  the 
committee  of  arrangements.  Dr.  J.  T.  McCrory 
was  reelected  State  President,  and  next  year  the 
convention  will  go  to  Scranton.  The  sessions  began 
on  Thursday  evening,  and  first  and  last  ^eakers 
by  the  score  did  themselves  great  credit.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Little  of  Hokendauqua  was  among  those  who  spoke 
on  Good  Citizenship.  He  also  gave  an  address  to 
an  audience  of  two  thousand  persons  on  Sunday 
afternoon  at  an  evangelistic  service  held  in  the 
beautiful  Park  Square  of  Erie.  General  Secretary 
John  Willis  Baer  was  present  and  did  good  service, 
as  did  the  Rev.  ,1.  Z.  Tyler  of  ('leveland,  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  Farrar,  D.D.,  of  Albany,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rond- 
thaler,  D.D.,  of  Indianapolis,  Prof.  White  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  others. 
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MINNESOTA. 

Luverne. — The  First  Presbyterian  Charch  of  Ln- 
verae,  Aug.  18th  and  19th,  celebrated  the  festival  of 
Harvest  Home,  the  joyous  occasion  being  initiated 
and  enhanced  by  clearing  off  a  burdensome  church 
debt.  The  North  and  West  says:  Services  were 
conducted  bv  the  regular  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Mc¬ 
Arthur,  in  tneir  house  of  worship,  which  was  beau¬ 
tifully  transformed  by  deft  fingers  into  a  taber¬ 
nacle  of  harvest  plenty,  wealth,  and  splendor.  Af¬ 
ter  the  services,  commencing  at  10.^,  which  were 
most  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Arthur  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  audience  to 
come  with  gifts  of  a  substantial  nature  and  Mdth  a 
consecrated  and  united  effort  to  remove  the  debt  of 
9960  which  was  resting  heavily  upon  the  church. 
The  response  was  gratifying  indeed  and  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  faithful  and  efficient  pastor  who 
has  labored  with  and  for  the  people  for  a  pei  iod  of 
ten  months— $838  being  pledged  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  This  has  since  been  made  $950.  Sali- 
bath  evening,  services  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
ipmefully  closed  this,  the  first  day  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion.  Monday,  at  5.38  P.U.,  the  congregation,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  helphil  and  interested  friends, 
assembled  at  Armory  Hall,  where  amid  decorations 
significant  and  beautiful,  commenced  a  material 
feast  such  as  only  a  true  harvester  could  appreciate, 
followed  by  an  intellectual  feast  such  as  might  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  from  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bell  of  Minneapolia  Marsh  of 
Adrian,  Grosscnp  of  Beaver  Creek,  Sheckler,  Bron¬ 
son,  and  McArtnur  of  Luveme.  There  was  also 
fine  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

TEXAS. 

Willard  (Trinity  County).— I  organized  a  church 
at  this  place  on  Aug.  30th  with  deven  members. 
There  are  30,000  operatives  engaged  in  the  lumber 
industry  between  Trinity  station  and  Beamont. 

Thos.  Ward  White. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Old  Gasper  Church  — The  First  Camp-meeting. 
—The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  of  Sept.  7th  says 
that  Logan  Presbytery  chose  as  the  place  of  its  re¬ 
cent  meeting  Old  Gasper  Church,  an  historic  place 
in  Kentucky,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  and 
immediately  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove. 
Large  numbers  were  drawn  to  the  soot,  and  the 
multitude  constantly  in  attendance  far  exceeded 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  house.  The  attendance 
of  members  was  also  large,  and  the  proceeilings  of 
the  Presbytery  assumed  an  aggressive  type  which 
betokens  progress  in  this  centred  Presbytery  of  the 
Church,  ^me  features  of  Presbyterianism,  espe¬ 
cially  those  relating  to  Presbyterial  control  over 
ministers  and  congregations,  were  emphasized  in  a 
way  to  indicate  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  re¬ 
garded  a  dead  letter  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Church.  Equally  emphatic  was  the  stand  taken  by 
the  Presbytery  regarding  the  ordination  of  young 
men  to  the  ministry.  Considering  the  thorough 
preparation  the  Presbytery  will  demand,  no  drones 
need  aroly.  Young  men  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  ^ucational  Society,  with  the  understanding 
that  its  work  would  be  pushed  with  special  energy. 
At  the  close  of  the  proceeding  Moderator  M.  M. 
Smith  delivered  an  admirable  historical  address 
containing  many  reminiscences  of  this  historic  spot 
calculated  to  fire  the  heart  of  a  Cumberland  Pres¬ 
byterian  with  renewed  loyalty  and  enthusiasm. 
The  Rev.  James  McGready  was  pastor  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  that  worshiped  in  a  log  house  which 
stocM  where  the  present  nouse  of  worship  is  now 
located.  Just  ninety-five  years  ago  he  was  the  lead-  | 
ing  spirit  in  the  famous  Gasper  River  camp-meeting, 
which  was  held  in  the  grove  near  by,  and  was  the 
first  camp-meeting  ever  held  in  this  country.  The 
exact  spot  is  located,  and  the  trees  between  which 
McGready  stood  bear  the  marks  made  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  his  pulpit,  which  consisted  simply  of  aboard 
extending  between  the  trees  on  which  he  laid  his 
Bible  and  hymn  book.  At  this  place  the  celebrated 
commission  of  Synod  appoints  to  adjust  the  so- 
<^led  irregularities  of  Cumberland  Presbytery  held 
its  meetings.  Here,  in  their  presence,  Finis  Ewing 
and  others  took  their  stand  upon  the  doctrinal  posi¬ 
tion  which  laid  the  foundations  for  the  Cumberland 
I^sbyterian  Church,  that  came  in  organized  form 
a  few  years  later.  Amid  these  historic  associa¬ 
tions,  and  participating  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
prosperous  and  wide-awake  Pre.sbytery,  all  felt  it 
was  good  to  be  there.  W.  .1.  D. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Athens,  Ga.— The  Athens  Daily  Ba  nner  has  this 
reference  to  an  incident  in  that  neighb  orhood  which 
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seems  to  have  impressed  all  cognizant  of  it: 
Those  who  read  the  remarkable  incident  that  oc¬ 
curred  at  High  Shoals,  Athens,  Ga.,  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  when  Mr.  William  Haguewood  was  bereft  of 
speech  while  railing  against  the  Christian  religion, 
will  be  glarl  to  learn  that  Tuesday  night  the  power 
of  sp^ch  returned  to  the  old  man,  and  he  is  now 
rejoicing.  Immediately  after  being  stricken  dumb, 
Mr.  Haguewood  began  praying,  and  requested  the 
prayers  of  tbe  people  for  nis  deliverance.  This  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  Monday  and  Tuesday,  but  still 
the  tongue  that  denied  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
was  denied  the  power  of  speech.  Tuesday  night 
Mr.  Haguewood  attended  the  meeting  and  was  vis¬ 
ibly  affected.  In  the  midst  of  the  exercises  he  sud¬ 
denly  arose  and  began  talking.  The  congregation 
was  amazed,  and  every  eye  was  turned  upon  him. 
No  sound  was  heard  except  the  voice  of  the  old 
man,  so  attentive  were  his  listeners.  The  first 
words  he  spoke  constituted  an  earnest  and  sincere 
profession  of  religion  on  his  part,  and  then  he  went 
on  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  congregation. 
He  tola  them  that  he  bad  committed  a  great  sin, 
and  that  God  had  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
speech,  and  that  it  was  not  restored  to  him  until 
he  had  experienced  deep  repentance  for  his  sin  and 
a  determination  to  accept  religion  as  the_  truth. 
As  soon  as  be  came  fully  to  that  conclusion,  his 
tongue  was  loosed  and  He  arose  to  speak.  This  in¬ 
cident  has  stirred  High  Shoals  as  it  has  never  been 
stirred  before,  and  the  congregation  was  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  old  man’s  simple  statement  of 
the  case. 

King’s  Mountain,  N.  C.—An  Anvient  Church 
Revived.— The  Presbytery  of  Mecklenburg  at  its 
spring  meeting  in  Charlotte  appointed  a  number 
of  ministers  to  visit  weak  churches,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  pastors  in  protracted 
services.  The  Rev.  R.  D  Stimson.  pastor  of  Hope- 
well  church,  was  appointed  to  aid  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Mcllwain  in  a  meeting  at  Grover,  where  he  serves 
a  small  church  by  monthly  appointments.  This 
church,  with  only  about  twenty-five  members,  is 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  In  1784  it  was  an 
organized  church  in  the  Presbytery  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  These  two  facts  will  show  what  a  life  strug¬ 
gle  it  has  passed  through.  But  a  brighter  and  bet¬ 
ter  day  is  evidently  about  to  dawn  upon  this  little 
church.  Mr.  Stimson  began  the  mating  on  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  but  almost  constant  rains  made  a  con- 
gregation  impossible.  On  Sabbath  we  had  a  bright, 
clear  day  and  a  large  congregation,  and  by  Sabbath 
night  it  was  evident  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
precious  season  of  grace.  At  the  very  first  invita¬ 
tion,  on  Saturday  night,  two  young  ladies  united 
with  the  church,  and  on  Sunday  night  there  were 
four  more  additions.  The  meeting  continued 
through  Tuesday.  There  were  in  all  ten  additions, 
all  on  profession  of  faith. 

CONG  BEG  ATION  AL. 

New  York  City.— The  Rev.  William  Lloyd,  pas¬ 
tor  of  tbe  Central  Congregational  Church,  Fifty- 
seventh  street  near  Eighth  Avenue,  who  returned 
from  Europe  Saturday,  resumed  his  pastoral  duties 
Sept.  8th,  A  M.  Before  announcing  his  text,  he 
said  he  had  returned  from  Europe  in  better  health, 
and  in  every  way  better  fitted  for  the  performance 
of  his  duties  than  he  had  been  in  several  years,_  ow¬ 
ing,  he  said,  not  only  to  the  vacation,  but  to  inci¬ 
dents  and  meetings  on  tbe  other  side.  When  he 
left  here,  a  large  package  was  handed  to  him  on 
board  the  steamer  whichbe  found  contained  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  be  was  requested  to  open  on  the  sev¬ 
eral  dates  which  they  bore.  So,  eve^  morning  dur¬ 
ing  his  outward  voyage  he  had  bis  daily  mail  to 
read.  The  letters  were  from  members  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  who  had  fonnd  spiritual  consolation  in 


attending  the  services  at  his  church,  and  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  their  love,  he  said,  would  never  pass 
away.  Mr.  Lloyd  took  as  his  text  Psalm  xxv.  4: 
“Unto  Thee,  O  J..ord,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul.”  Though 
not  of  the  party,  Mr.  Lloyd  sailed  on  his  outward 
passage  with  the  Presbyterian  Pilgrims  on  the  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  was  as  one  of  them  in  their  social  enjoy¬ 
ments.  He  was  indeed  their  most,  eloquent  speaker 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  just  before  landing. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brooklyn.— Hur/'i/itiy  up  Worship  —  We  are 
told  that  the  Rev.  Frank  Dixon  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
who  preached  in  his  brother’s  pulpit  at  Hansou 
Place  on  Aug.  ‘25,  “evidently  believes  in  short  ser¬ 
mons  on  hot  Sundays,  for  the  morning  service  was 
concluded  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  fair  one,  on  this  showing,  whether  so  brief 
a  service  was  worth  bolding  at  all.  Mr.  F.  Dixon’s 
time  is  doubtless  very  valuable  to  him,  but  how 
almut  his  ministerial  obligations— especially  the 
obligation  to  behave  himself  in  an  orderly  way  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord!' 

In  Honor  of  George  F.  Root,  Musical  Doctor. 
— A  memorial  service  for  Dr.  (Jeorge  F.  Root,  who 
died  suddenly  Aug.  7th  iu  his  summer  home  on 
Filey’s  Island,  Maine,  was  held  in  the  Reformed 
church  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  a  recent  Sabbath 
evening.  The  soldiers  of  the  local  G.  A.  R.  and  the 
Woman’s  Relief  Corps  took  part  by  invitation  in 
the  services.  In  the  morning  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
N.  D.  Williamson,  who  had  a  pleasant  personal 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Root  and  Mr.  P.  P.  Bliss, 
ana  who  had  held  a  memorial  service  for  the  sing¬ 
ing  evangelist  at  the  time  of  his  death,  use<l  the 
devotiomd  hymns  of  Dr.  Root  in  the  service,  ami 
described  his  connection  with  Mr.  Blis-s,  whom  he 
had  introduced  into  his  musical  career.  The  eve¬ 
ning  service  was  in  memory  of  Dr.  Root  as  the  great 
patriotic  war  song  Writer  of  the  last  war  and  of  the 
century.  As  a  reminder  of  his  excellence  in  other 
lines  of  music,  a  voluntary  ladies’  quartette  of  the 
best  singers  in  the  city  rendered  his  “In  the  silent 
midnight  watches”  ana  “Along  the  river  of  life  we 
glide”  in  an  exquisite  manner.  The  rest  of  the 
music,  under  the  leadership  of  Comrade  White  of 
the  Post,  with  Mr.  L.  R.  Sherritt  at  the  organ,  was 
sung  by  the  soldier  boys  with  all  their  old-time 
vigor  and  enjoyment.  “The  first  gun  is  fired,’’ 
“Rally  round  the  flag,  boys,”  “Just  before  the  bat¬ 
tle,  mother,”  *‘The  prisoner’s  hope,  or  tramp,  tramp, 
tramp,”  “Just  after  the  battle,  mother,”  and  “'I'ne 
prisoner  free,”  were  sung  in  a  way  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  children  and  young  people  pres¬ 
ent.  Five-minute  speeches  on  the  effect  of  the  war 
songs  on  the  soldiers  in  the  camp,  on  the  march,  on 
the  battlefield,  in  the  prison,  and  in  tbe  hospital, 
were  made  by  Lieutenant  Creed,  Post  Commander 
Ija  Pierre,  Captain  Nicar,  Chaplain  Row,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Greenawalt.  The  pastor  preached  a  short 
sermon  from  Psalm  32: 7,  “Thou  shalt  compass  me 
about  with  songs  of  deliverance,”  which  was  shown 
to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  songs  over  the  deliver¬ 
ance  at  the  Red  Sea  and  the  victories  of  Deborah 
over  Barak,  “when  the  jieople  willingly  offered 
themselves.”  But  it  was  also  a  prophecy.  God  al¬ 
ways  raises  up  the  instruments  needed  in  emergen¬ 
cies  for  carrying  out  His  purposes  of  blessing.  And 
in  our  war  for  the  safety  and  integrity  of  our  na¬ 
tion,  we  not  only  had  a  Lincoln  in  the  Presidential 
office,  a  Colfax  in  the  national  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  and  a  Grant  on  the  battlefield,  but  we  also 
had  a  Root  as  God’s  instrument  in  the  musical 
chair,  to  “compass  us  about  with  songs  of  deliver- 
ance.” _ 

Ridob’s  Food  yields  tbe  highest  possible  percentage 
of  nutrition  for  the  very  least  exertion  of  tbe  digestive 
power.  WooLRiCH  &  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass. 
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CHRISTIANA. 

She  is  wayworn,  she  Is  weary. 

She  bath  jonmeyed  long  and  far. 

In  the  dawning,  and  at  noonday. 

And  beneath  the  evening  star. 

She  hath  carried  heavy  burdens ; 

She  hath  borne  aootber's  load ; 

She  bath  shared  her  herbs  and  lentils 
With  those  fainting  on  the  road. 

Take  her  scrip,  and  loose  her*sandals ; 

Bring  cool  water  for  her  feet : 

Lave  her  tired  limbs,  and  fold  them 
In  fair  linen  fresh  and  sweet. 

l^rt  the  soft  hair  on  her  forehead ; 

Lightly  touch  the  drifted  snow. 

That  was  like  the  gulden  sunshine 
In  rare  summers  long  ago. 

Whisper  softly,  for  she  sleepeth  I 
Lay  her  i>ale  hands  on  her  breast. 

Do  not  wake  her  I  Lift  her  gently. 

Lest  yon  break  this  perfect  rest. 

Bear  her  to  the  upper  chamber. 

Let  the  sound  of  weeping  cease. 

For  it  looketh  toward  the  sunrise. 

And  the  chamber's  name  is— PesMse. 

— Jnlia  C.  R.  Dorr,  in  The  Oongregationallst. 
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Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewster,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  FiBLO.-fl^asnrer. 

Miss  CHARumrE  A.  Waterburt,  Bnpt. 

A  pleasant  incident  is  possessed  of  an  added 
pleasure  when  it  comes  as  the  unexpected— 
which  prefaces  the  story  we  have  to  tell. 
One  of  our  Managers  gladly  accepted  the  other 
day  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Summit  Fresh 
Air  and  Convalescent  Home.  When  the  pleas¬ 
ant  voiced  little  lady  who  showed  us  over  the 
place  heard  mention  of  the  Chapter,  her  face 
brightened,  and  she  said  with  heartiness: 
“Oh,  you  always  send  us  such  nice  people  I 
You  know  every  one  who  comes  isn’t  nicel” 
and  the  Manager  remarked  with  content : 
“Yes,  our  people  are  the  very  nicest  kind.” 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  $5 
from  £.  M.  R.,  who  learned  our  needs  from 
this  paper  and  hastened  to  respond. 


to  be  said  in  its  favor.  Many  portions  of 
Scripture  offer  exceedingly  appropriate  pas¬ 
sages  for  selection.  Unless  printed  programs 
are  used,  it  will  be  desirable  to  read  verses 
which  are  continuous,  and  the  school  should 
be  well  supplied  with  Bibles,  so  that  the 
reading  may  be  general  and  hearty.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  ask  the  teachers  to  lead  the  re¬ 
sponses  and  encourage  the  scholars  to  make 
them  in  a  clear  tone  of  voice,  not  in  half 
whispers,  nor  with  half  the  school  silent. 
The  reading  should  cover  say  about  twenty- 
five  verses,  occupying  about  two  minutes  in 
the  reading.  Among  the  Psalms  eminently 
suitable  we  may  mention  Psalm  xxiv.. 
Psalm  xxxiii..  Psalm  xxxiv..  Psalm  oiii.. 
Psalm  cxvi.  From  the  Gospels  a  very  appro¬ 
priate  selection  would  be  Luke  xii.  22  87 ;  from 
the  epistles.  Ephesians  vi.  1-24. 

Should  two  school  services  be  held,  it  might 
be  interesting  and  profitable  to  arrange  for  a 
simple  and  instructive  exercise  by  the  primary 
class,  or  by  a  class  from  the  whole  school. 
This  would,  however,  entail  much  previous 
drilling.  In  place  of  a  concerted  exercise, 
some  appropriate  recitations  might  be  inter¬ 
esting.  Care  should  be  taken  that  these  be 
reasonably  brief,  and  in  all  respects  suitable 
for  a  Sabbath  service. 

If  it  should  be  deemed  proper  to  introduce 
business  of  missionary  nature,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  documents  very 
concise  and  to  the  point. 

A  brief  address  from  the  President  or  some 
chosen  member  of  the  Young  People’s  So¬ 
ciety,  setting  forth  the  relation  between 
such  Society  and  the  Sabbath -school,  and  the 
deep  interest  felt  by  the  former  in  all  that 
concerns  the  progress  and  usefulness  of  the 
latter,  would  be  sure  to  have  a  happy  effect. 

In  fact,  a  brief  message  from  any  and  every 
church  society,  including  one  from  the  church 
session,  pastor  included,  would  lend  great 
interest  to  the  proceedings. 

Consult  the  pastor  freely  in  the  preparation 
of  the  order  of  service,  and  see  that  he  has  a 
part  in  the  service  duly  assigned  to  him. 

The  lireat  danger  is  in  attempting  to  crowd 
too  much  into  one  service,  but  it  cannot  be 
too  well  borne  in  mind  that  a  great  many 
brief  parts,  promptly  following  each  other, 
will  keep  an  audience  interested  to  the  very 
close,  while  long  and  prosy  parts  will  soon 
wear  out  the  patience  of  any  assembly. 


THK  POPB'8  INTITATION. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of 
all  England,  and  Metropolitan,  in  a  pastoral 
letter  dealing  with  the  Pope’s  recent  letter  to 
the  people  of  England,  says  that  the  Roman 
communion,  in  which  Western  Christendom 
once  found  unity,  has  not  proved  itself  capa¬ 
ble  of  retaining  its  hold  upon  nations  which 
were  once  its  own.  It  parades  before  the 
English  people  modes  of  worship  and  rewards 
of  worship  repugnant  to  Teutonic  Christendom. 
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It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  this  year 
by  the  Sabbath  school  and  Missionary  Depart¬ 
ment  to  issue  any  programs  of  Rallying  Day 
exercises  for  the  use  of  Sabbath -schools.  The 
circumstances  and  surroundings  of  the  schools 
vary  so  considerably  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  compile  an  order  of  service  that  would  be 
generally  appplicable.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  the  suggestions  which  follow  may  enable 
superintendents  to  arrange  without  difficulty 
some  appropriate  exercises  into  which  they 
can  introduce  parts  of  special  local  interest. 

It  is  not  advisable  at  Rallying  Day  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  and  strange  hymns  requiring  much 
previous  practice,  as  the  meetings  of  the 
school  for  such  purposes  would  greatly  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  preparations  for  the  work  of  the 
United  Movement.  The  simpler  the  program, 
therefore,  the  better ;  but  this  should  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  selection  from  the  school  hymn  book 
or  from  the  church  hymnal  of  familiar  hymns 
and  melodies  bearing  on  the  advantages  of 
Christian  training  in  youth,  gratitude  for  a 
plentaous  harvest,  earnestness  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.  These  hymns  should  be  selected  with 
care  and  judgment. 

There  should  be  an  opening  and  a  closing 
prayer,  in  both  of  which  the  special  features 
of  the  day  and  the  duties  connected  with  the 
United  Movement  should  be  tenderly  and  sol¬ 
emnly  dwelt  upon,  with  petitions  for  the  pas¬ 
tor,  the  superintendent,  the  officers,  teachers, 
and  scholars,  and  for  the  increasing  infiuence 
of  the  Bcbool  in  the  neighborhood,  and  of  all 
Sabbath -schools.  It  is  a  beautiful  custom  to 
allow  a  few  moments  at  the  close  of  each 
prayer  for  silent  meditation  and  devotion. 
After  the  first  period  of  silent  prayer  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  should  be  uttered  in  concert,  or  offered 
by  the  leader  alone.  These  exercises  should 
not  be  hurried  through  as  though  they  were  of 
slight  importance,  neither  should  they  be  un¬ 
duly  prolonged.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  by 
far  the  moat  solemn  and  important  part  of  the 
program,  and  should  be  engaged  in,  not  only 
in  a  reverential  spirit,  but  in  faith  that  Ood 
will  answer  the  heartfelt  petitions  of  His  wait¬ 
ing  people. 

It  may  be  desirable,  should  any  officers  or 
teachers  be  absent  from  this  servioe,  to  have 
letters  from  them  read  at  some  suitable  point 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  service. 

This  is  also  an  excellent  time  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Bibles,  such  as  are  presented  by 
the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school 
Work,  for  recitation  of  the  Shorter  Catechism ; 
but  the  presentation  of  rewards  generally  on 
this  occasion  would  not  be  adivsable,  as  too 
much  time  might  be  taken  up  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  present  too  much  occupied 
thereby,  to  the  detriment  of  the  servioe  gen¬ 
erally. 

Rallying  Day  is  observed  on  the  last  Sabbath 
in  the  month,  for  the  reason  that  this  being 
review  Sabbath,  the  course  of  the  lessons  will 
not  be  interfered  with,  but  if  time  permit,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  appropriate  for  the  pas¬ 
tor,  the  superintendent,  or  some  other  well- 
qualified  person  to  give  a  graphic  and  compre¬ 
hensive  review  of  the  lessons  of  the  quarter. 
As  the  attendance  of  teachers  and  scholars 
during  the  summer  months  is  often  broken, 
this  review  would  be  very  timely,  but  it 
should  be  given  by  a  practiced  hand,  the 
points  of  the  lessons  being  cprefully  noted, 
and  the  whole  review  condensed  into  as  short 
a  space  as  possible. 

This  movement  should  be  briefiy  explained 
at  the  principal  school  servioe  on  Rallying  Day, 
the  methods  devised  for  giving  it  due  effect, 
and  the  names  of  visitors  with  the  districts 
allowed  to  them  being  duly  set  forth. 

The  custom  of  responsive  Bible  readings  is 
growing  among  us,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
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THE  POLAR  BALLOON  SCHEME. 

HKRB  ANDRBE  liIPBAKS  OF  HIS  P1A.N8. 

Both  Herr  Andree’s  own  story  of  bow  he 
proposes  to  reach  the  North  Pole  next  summer 
by  balloon,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Oaaette’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  adventurous  explorer  himself,  are 
interesting.  The  Oasette  man  begins : 

“I  asked  for  an  appointment,  and  Herr  An¬ 
dres  named  8  in  the  morning  as  the  only  time 
at  bis  disposal.  Stopping  up,  therefore,  until 
8,  I  was  in  his  apartments  as  the  hour  struck. 
I  had  to  wait  some  minutes,  and  began  to 
think  that  the  adventurous  Swede  would  not 
turn  up.  Then  he  came  in,  rubbing  the  sleep 
from  bis  eyes,  and  expostulating:  *You  Eng¬ 
lish  do  keep  a  man  up  so  late  overnight.  ’  I 
was  merciful  in  this  my  hour  of  triumph  over 
the  early  riser,  and  did  not  retort  that  he  had 
kept  me  up  overnight  until  this  hour  in  the 
morning.  Standing  the  merest  shade  under 
six  feet  high,  Herr  Andree,  who  at  home  is 
Examiner-in-Cbief  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Pat¬ 
ent  Office,  and  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  and  the  Society  of  Journal¬ 
ists,  looks,  with  his  clean-shaven  chin,  bis  big 
blonde  mustache,  and  his  upright  carriage, 
the  picture  of  an  English  army  oflSoer.  He 
came  to  his  story  with  directness.  ‘My  pres¬ 
ent  work,'  he  said,  ‘is  to  discuss  my  plans 
with  all  the  manufacturers  of  balloons  and  of 
photographic  instruments  in  Germany,  France 
and  England,  and  all  the  skilled  aeronauts  and 
scientific  men  in  general.  I  shall  not  decide 
upon  the  kinds  of  material  I  shall  use  for  the 
balloon,  nor  upon  the  kind  of  photographic 
apparatus  I  shall  take,  until  I  have  summed 
up  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
all  the  kinds  I  can  find,  for  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  vast  importance  of  having  the  best. 
As  for  the  balloon  itself,  I  shall  take  home  to 
Sweden  pieces  of  the  materials  proposed  to  me 
by  the  different  manufacturers  of  England, 
Germany  and  France,  and  with  such  pieces  I 
shall  make  experiments  about  the  tightness, 
the  strength  and  the  weight  of  those  mate¬ 
rials,  and  of  course  of  such  matters  as  their 
resistance  of  cold,  rain,  and  so  on.  Then  I 
shall  select  the  three  best  pieces  of  material 
and  make  three  small  balloons,  say  of  a  couple 
of  ^ards  diameter,  in  order  to  make  fresh  ex¬ 
periments  with  them.  If  then  I  take  the  best 
of  those  three,  and  build  my  Arctic  balloon 
upon  such  a  model,  I  can  reasonably  hope  to 
get  the  best  possible  balloon  for  my  purpme — 
the  strongest  and  the  best.  ’ 

*1  should  like  you  to  tell  me  the  history  of 
the  inception  of  this  daring  scheme.” 

“Well,  before  I  really  took  to  practical  bal¬ 
looning,  I  had  an  idea  that  I  would  cross  the 
Atlantic  with  the  trade  winds,  and  I  thought 
of  learning  ballooning  for  that  purpose.  I  am 
quite  sure  it  oould  be  done  in  three  or  four 
days.  However,  I  talked  it  over  with  some 
friends,  and  I  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  get  money  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  because  people  would  not  understand  the 
use  of  it,  and  the  scientific  and  practical  value 
of  such  an  expedition  Of  course  it  would 
have  been  an  eminently  useful  undertaking, 
opening  up  the  way  for  the  extension  of  bal¬ 
looning  on  a  much  greater  scale  of  long-dis 
tance  traveling.  However,  the  scheme,  1  was 
assured,  would  not  appeal  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  people,  who  would  regard  it  merely  as 
a  gratification  of  an  adventurous  spirit  on  my 
part.  Only  aeronauts  would  know  the  real 
value  of  it.  So  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I 
could  get  by  balloon  to  some  place  heretofore 
inaccessible  by  any  other  means,  I  could 
arouse  the  public  interest  sufliciently  to  secure 
the  means  to  do  it.  At  once  then  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  to  the  North  Pole,  or  rather,  for 
I  like  not  that  well,  to  traverse  the  Polar  re¬ 
gions.  By  such  an  expedition  I  should  obtain 
greater  chances  of  scientific  research,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  should  prove  the  value  of  the 
balloon  for  long  distance  traveling.  ” 

“So  you  never  broached  the  idea  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  crossing?” 

“Never,  except  to  my  own  friends.  I  dis¬ 
carded  it  in  favor  of  this  Polar  expedition,  and 
at  once  set  to  work  to  become  an  expert  aero¬ 
naut.  This  was  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  and 
I  have  been  practicing  ever  since  in  Sweden.  ” 

“Not  without  accident,  of  course?" 
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these  few  words  will  induce  those  who  read  them  to 
make  trial  of  this  “cure  alL” 
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“Well,  that  depends  upon  what  you  call  an 
accident.  I  don’t  consider  I  have  had  any, 
but  they  called  it  an  accident  when  I  drifted 
out  over  the  Baltic  at  night.  When  I  came 
down  in  the  darkness  and  dipped  into  the 
water,  I  scooped  a  little  up  to  taste,  found  it 
salt,  saw  that  I  was  traveling  in  an  easterly 
direction,  and  knew  at  once  that  I  was  over 
the  Baltic,  and  should,  before  long,  reach 
shore  again  ;  that  was  all." 

“Tell  me.  have  you  had  an  eventful  life?” 

“For  me,  yes;  but  perhaps  others  would  not 
so  regard  it.  ” 

“Are  you  a  married  man,  with  a  family  to 
leave  behind?” 

“No.  I  am  not  married.” 

“Insured?” 

“No  ” 

“You  intend  to  be  before  starting  for  the 
Polar  regions?” 

“No;  why  should  I?” 

“Have  you,  in  your  Swedish  ballooning, 
made  any  real  tests  of  your  steering  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  adjustable  sail  you  contemplate 
using  on  the  Polar  trip?” 

“Indeed  I  have,  with  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Several  foreign  War  Departments  have 
approached  me  about  it.” 

-  “May  I  ask  which?” 

“I  may  not  tell  yon,  but  they  have  asked 
about  it,  have  received  from  me  information 
about  it,  and  have  taken  much  interest  in  it. 
Of  course,  there  are  also  the  guide-ropes  for 
maintaining  equilibrium,  you  understand.” 

“But  surely  Mr.  Silva  White  was  speaking 
aoourately,  even  axiomatically,  in  asserting 
that  an  inflated  bag  cannot  be  driven  against 
the  wind?” 

“Of  course,  but  let  me  explain.  Having  got 
to  the  Arctic  region,  and  having  filled  my  bal¬ 
loon  in  a  shed  we  shall  erect  there,  I  shall 
not  dream  of  starting  until  the  wind  is  exactly 
right.  If  when  you  are  out  sailing  you  have 
a  regular  wind,  south  or  southwest,  with  a 
slowly  falling  barometer,  you  know  that  wind 
will  keep  steady.  That  is  the  sort  of  wind  I 
shall  wait  for.  When  I  get  it,  my  balloon 
will  run  with  a  big  velocity  which  will  carry 
me  deep  into  the  Arctic  regions  at  once.  Such 
a  wind  will  not  torn,  although  of  oourae  we 
may  encounter  centers  of  depression,  and  it  is 
there  that  my  steering  apparatus  will  come 
into  operation,  exactly  as  a  mariner  uses  his 
sail  in  a  storm,  to  get  him  to  the  outer  part 
of  it.  This  favorable  wind,  then,  as  I  say. 
carries  me  far  into  the  Arctic  regions,  and  if 
you  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  that  whether 


the  wind  carries  me  to  the  right  or  the  left.  I 
shall  still  be  crossing  perfectly  unknown  re¬ 
gions.  ” 

“Admiral  Markham  says  you  will  not  know 
what  is  underneath  you,  and  that  you  will 
not  be  able  to  say  where  you  have  been  trav¬ 
eling.  ” 

“I  really  oannot  appreciate  that  criticism. 
Have  you  ever  been  in  a  balloon?” 

“Yes,  some  thirty  miles.” 

“How  high?” 

“Seven  thousand  feet.” 

“Well,  then,  you  know  well  you  could'see 
everything  beneath  you  if  the  day  was  at'all 
clear  Of  course,  if  the  weather  is  misty,  you 
won’t  see  much,  any  more  than  you  can  see 
far  in  a  London  fog.  But  we  shall  have  no 
London  fogs.  The  sun,  at  the  time  I  shall  be 
there,  will  be  always  above  the  horizon,  and 
the  landscape  will  never  be  out  of  view.” 

“You  expect  to  be  in  the  balloon  for  several 
weeks?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  will  yearn  for  some  hot  food,  even 
although  the  temperature  will  not  be  so  far 
below  freezing  point  as  the  explorers  who 
have  had  to  go  in  the  spring  have  found  it.  ” 

“Oh,  we  shall  get  hot  food.  We  could  adopt 
electrical  cooking  if  we  chose,  but  I  anticipate 
that  we  shall  employ  chemical  cooking,  by 
which  you  can  attain  a  temperature  of  200  or 
300  degrees,  you  know.” 

“Who  is  going  with  you?” 

“Mr.  Ekholm,  the  chief  of  the  Swedish  Me¬ 
teorological  Exiiedition  to  Spitzbergen  in  1882- 
8,  upon  which  expedition  I  accompanied  him. 
He  IS  one  of  the  most  skilled  meteorologists 
in  all  Europe.” 

“There  are  to  be  three  of  you?” 

“Yes;  the  third  is  not  yet  decided  upon.” 

“Did  Mr.  Ekholm  want  much  persuasion 
when  you  broached  this  extraordinary  under¬ 
taking  to  him?” 

“Well,  of  course  he  took  his  time— about  a 
fortnight— to  study  the  subject  with  me,  and 
to  investigate  the  potentialities  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties.  ” 

“And  you  have  no  second  line  of  defense  if 
your  balloon  goes  wrong?” 

“  Yes ;  we  shall  take  up  our  collapsible  boats, 
and  very  likely  a  sledge.  ” 

“I  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  have  to  fall 
back  upon  them !” 

“Well,  at  all  events,  next  June  will  find  us 
in  Spitzbergen,  waiting  with  our  balloon  for 
the  wind  which  is  to  take  us — wherever  it 
does  take  us.  ” 
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[From  The  EveninK  Telegraph,  Philadelphia.1 

THE  DELAYS  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  address  of  Justice  Brewer  of  the  Su¬ 
preme’  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  should  receive  uni¬ 
versal  attention.  It  is  the  calmly,  deliberately 
expressed  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists  of  the  country,  who  speaks  with  the 
authority  of  profound  learning  and  prolonged 
experience.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  has 
not  been  favorably  received  by  the  legal  fra 
ternity.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
the  members  of  the  Bar  would  find  much,  if 
anything,  to  admire  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  slowness  of  the  law  should  be  expedited, 
as  the  law’s  delay  is  as  the  breath  of  the  pro 
fession.  If  every  case  in  which  a  lawyer  is 
engaged  is  to  be  promptly  tried  by  a  jury,  and 
having  been  so  tried,  ended,  the  fraternity’s 
chief  sources  of  revenue,  appeals  and  delays, 
would  be  cut  off.  Justice  Brewer  contends 
that  “tardy  justice  is  often  gross  injustice.” 
The  injustice  wrought  by  the  formal  delays, 
means  of  which  are  so  generously  provided  by 
the  law,  work  the  greatest  injustice  to  the  en 
tire  community  in  many  ways,  but  in  no  way 
so  surely  and  greatly  as  by  that  one  which 
impairs  public  confidence  in  and  respect  for 
the  processes  and  the  agents  of  the  law. 

This  country  has  been  justly  forced  to  bear 
the  odium  of  the  worst  form  of  lawlessness  ex¬ 
pressed  in  lynching,  almost  wholly  because  of 
the  common  belief  that  the  worst  criminals 
may  escape  the  penalties  of  their  crimes 
through  the  law’s  delays,  adroitly  secured  by 
shrewd,  apt,  unscrupulous  lawyers.  It  is  not 
alone  in  the  South  that  lynching  is  felt  to  be 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  society ;  nor  is 
Judge  Lynch’s  court  held  in  favor  solely  in 
the  South  and  West.  In  the  latter  society  is 
not  thoroughly  organized,  and  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  the  lawless  element  must  be  kept  down 
with  a  stronger,  quicker  hand  than  that  of  the 
regular  courts  of  justice.  The  result  is  that 
lynchings  are  most  common  in  those  parts  of 
the  country,  but  they  are  not  uncommon  in 
some  parts  of  it,  where  society  is  thoroughly 
organized,  and  where  all  the  machinery  of  the 
law  is  in  complete  running  order. 

Justice  Brewer  says  out  of .  his  kpowledge 
and  experience  that  litigation  should  in  nearly 
all  instances  end  in  the  trial  court,  not  only 
that  unnecessary  cost  to  the  litigants  may  be 
saved,  but  that  the  early  adjustment  of  con¬ 
troversies  may  be  secured.  In  all  criminal 
oases  there  should  be  no  appeal  from  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  jury,  and  he  adds:  “I  say  with  re¬ 
luctance,  but  the  truth  is  that  you  can  trust 
a  jury  to  do  justice  to  the  accused  with  more 
safety  than  you  can  trust  an  Appellate  Court 
to  secure  protection  to  the  public  the 
speedy  pun^hment  of  the  criminal.”  This  is 
the  language,  addressed  upon  an  occasion  of 
great  formality,  by  a  member  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Appellate  Court  in  the  world,  to 
that  one  which,  in  certain  cases,  is  the  court 
of  last  appeal.  Justice  Brewer  might  have 
illustrated  and  strengthened  the  force  of  his 
declaration  by  citing  numberless  instances  of 
appeals  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Xfnited  States,  which  had  no  real  ground  to 
stand  upon,  and  which  were  taken  only  to 
secure  fees  for  the  lawyer  and  delay  for  his 
clients. 

Justice  Brewer  cpntonds  that  absolute  reli¬ 
ance  may  and  should  be  placed  in  the  trial 
judge  and  jury,  and  that  the  responsibility 
of  both  is  lessened  when  they  know  that  their 
decision  will  likely  be  not  conclusive,  that  it 
will  be  appealed  from,  and  not  unlikely  set 
aside.  The  matter  of  appeals,  of  the  failure 
of  justice,  and  especially  In  criminal  cases,  is 
quite  serious  enough  to  engage  the  attention 
of  not  only  this  eminent  jurist,  but  of  persons 
in  authority  interested  in  securing  speedy  jus¬ 
tice.  In  capital  cases  it  appears  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  assumed  that  society  has  no  rights  to  be 
protected.  The  consequence  of  that  is  that 
society  protects  itself  by  setting  up  Judge 
Lynch’s  court,  and  thus  practically  lapses 
back  into  barbarism.  The  onus  of  this  state 
of  affairs  must  eventually  rest,  not  on  the 
lynchers,  but  upon  the  defects  of  the  law, 
which  appears  to  make  lynching  essential  to 
the  protection  of  society. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  COLUMN. 

R.  L  ,  Newburg.  N.  Y.— Am  gieatlv  troubled  with  ner¬ 
vous  ’'tt'-mblimr,"  and  at  ilmea  cannot  hold  mr  hand 
steady.  Quite  a  heavy  user  of  tobacco. 

Take  Cerebrine,  extract  of  the  brain,  in  five-drop 
doses,  on  the  tongue,  three  times  daily.  Discon¬ 
tinue  tobacco,  and  avoid  spices  and  alcohol. 

L.,  Brooklyn.— Have  a  hurniog  tensation  in  my  stom¬ 
ach.  Digestion  iHior.  Sallow  complexion.  Please  ad¬ 
vise. 

Take  Gastrine,  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day, 
after  meal.  Natrolithic  Salts,  a  teasnoonful  in  a 
half  tumbler  of  water,  before  breakfast,  twice  a 
week. 

R  J.  H.,New  York.— I  suffer  terribly  with  pains  in 
the  lower  part  of  my  back;  am  sometimes  nnable  to 
stand. 

Take  Medulline,  extract  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  in 
five-drop  doees,  on  tbe  tongue,  three  times  daily.  A 
dose  of  Natrolithic  Salts  twice  a  week  is  advisable. 

J.  G.,  Chicam. — For  the  trouble  yon  mention, 
weakness  of  the  bladder,  take  Natrolithic  Salts,  a 
teaspooiiful  in  a  half  tumbler  of  water,  one  half 
hour  before  breakfast,  twice  a  week.  Take  Car- 
dine,  extract  of  the  heart,  in  three-drop  doses,  on 
the  tongue,  twice  daily.  Use  plenty  of  milk,  as 
fresh  as  possible. 

Lena,  Buffalo.- What  will  cure  indigestion  1 
Gastrine,  a  teaspoonfnl  three  times  a  day,  after 
meals. 

H.  F.,  Denver,  Col.— Send  full  name;  will  advise 
by  mail. 

W.  T.  Parker,  M.  D. 
Med.  Dept..  Col.  Chem.  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS. 

CEREBRINE,  From  the  Brain.  MEDULLINE,  Prwa  the 
Spinal  Cord.  Cardine,  Prom  the  Heart.  TESTINE. 
OVARINE,  THYROIDINE. 

Dose,  5  Drops.  Price,  Two  Drachms,  91.26. 

GASTRINE. 

A  new  and  valuable  remedy  for  Drspepeta,  SIJH. 

FEBRKIDE  PILLS 

Fur  Malarial  AvncTiONS,  Nxubaloia  and  Sick 
Hkadachk,  60  cents. 

NATROUTHK  SALTS 

For  Habitual  Constipation,  Torpor  of  the  Bowels  and  In¬ 
action  of  the  Liver,  50  cents. 

At  all  Druggists,  or  from 
COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Send  tor  Uterainra,  (184)  Washington,  D.  C. 


Tht  LaigMt  Mieefcaturaia  of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

Cocoas  andCHOcoLATES 

1  On  this  UoBliMBt,  hav*  neaiTad 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 


SOLD  BY  OROCER8  EVERYWHERE. 


PATENTS 


L.  DEANE  *  SON,  Solicitors  of  PatenU  and 
Oonnsellors  In  Patent  Oases,  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D,  C.. 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  IT.  8.  Pat.  Office.) 
AH  Patent  bnaineiiR  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Our  facilities  as  good  aa  the  best. 

Refer  to  I'be  Evaagelist. 


I  Buad  m  men- 

W/bnC  I 

years  of  euccesefol  tests.  8nm«, 
larn  or  nasll,  invootod.  Bodnou  Mtabliahod 

V  in  1874.  Cspiul,  0268.e00.  tii)l  poid.  Write  for 

V  reforonoM  and  forthor  parUoalan,  if  yoa  liaTO 
W  moaey  to  loan.  Addroio 

Id.  8.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND 
flNORTGAGE  CO.,  8T.  PAUL, 

MMMTIOH  THta  PAPMB.  MINNESOTA. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium 


IODIDE  OF 
IBOV 


ALSO  n  BTKITF. 


SoeoiaUv  tecommendid  b>  the  medical  oeleb- 
rltles  of  tbe  World  for  Scrofnla.  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stagss  ot  Oonsumption,  Omutl- 
tntionai  Weakners,  Poorness  of  tbe  BIot.d.  and  for 
stlmnlailog  and  regulating  its  periodic  eonrse. 

None  genuine  nnless  signed  ’*  BLANCA RD.” 

E.  Focgbba  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


Waiter’s  Park,  -  Wernersville,  Pa. 

in  the  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Only  4^  hours  from 
New  Yoik;  2  hours  from  Philadelphia.  For  Air,  Water, 
and  Scenery  nusurpaised  (we  believe  nneqnalled).  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  M.  M.  WALTER,  Secretary. 


I  Dr  Hasbrouck 

I  makes  a  specialty  of  tbe  use 
ofGosfor  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  rf  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70.000  people  without  ao- 
cldent. 

HARVARD  BUIUMNO, 

7!IB  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  Yerfc  City. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


HOTEL 

Every  modero  improvement  known  to  science.  Penect 
cnisine  and  service.  Most  nniform  climate  in  United 
States.  Send  for  book  and  rates. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium^ 

An  institution  for  tbe  thoroughly  effective  and  perfectly 
ecientiflc  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tumors,  and  all  malig¬ 
nant  growths,  wltnont  the  use  of  the  knlte. 

We  have  never  failed  to  elTect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

U.  8.  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 
35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  our  Sanatorium  and  treat¬ 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DBS.  W.  E.  BROWN  *  SON  North  Adami.  Hasa 


to  qaiokly  and  pmnaan.ntly  onr.  Eczema, 
Hcald-HeaA  Barber’s  Itch  or  Tetter 
nithoot  the  aid  of  intomal  mMlicine. 

Uc.  par  box  at  Dmggiata  or  by  mall. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  *  OO., 
631  Oommerce  St..  Philadelphia. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation, 
all  the  )  ear.  Elevator,  electric  Mdls,  steam  heat,  sun- 
parlor,  and  promenade  on  tbe  roof.  Suites  of  rooms  with 
baths.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Tennis. 
Croquet,  etc.  Massage,  elect  icit\,  all  baths  and  all 
healib  appliances.  New  Turk  Ian,  Russian  and  Natural. 
Snlpbnr  Baths.  Send  for  illastratcd  circnlar. 


A  CHEAT  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

1  want  to  tell  yon  of  my  wonderful  snccees.  Being  a  poor 
girl  and  needing  money  badly.  I  tried  the  Dish  Washer  bnsl- 
neee  and  have  cleared  over  6200  every  month.  It  is  more 
money  than  I  ever  had  before  and  I  can’t  help  telling  yon 
about  it,  for  I  believe  any  person  can  do  as  well  as  I  have  if 
they  will  only  try.  Dish  Washers  sell  on  sight;  every  lady 
wants  one.  Tbe  Mound  City  Dish  Washer  Co.,  SL  Louis,  Mo., 
will  give  yon  all  neceaaary  Instmcttons,  so  yon  can  btaln  work 
at  onoe.  The  Dish  Washer  does  splendid  work;  yon  can  wash 
and  dry  the  dUhee  in  two  or  three  mlnntee  wlthont  patting 
yonr  hands  in  tbe  water  at  all.  Try  this  bmlnese  and  let  n 
hear  how  yonsnoceed.  ELIZABETH  C. 


Is  It  getting  thin— leseenlng  In  volume  ?  If  so,  I  con  help 
yon.  If  totally  bald  do  not  write.  Select  family  petronage 
for  10  years.  If  Interested,  send  self-a’*dreiised  stamped  envel¬ 
ope  to  Miss  Rachel  T.  WyatL  Cenireville  (Cape  Ood),  Mass. 
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Plenty  of  fresh  air,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  sleep,  a  careful  diet 
and  the  daily  use  of  a  good 
soap  like  the  Ivory  will  purify 
the  complexion  as  no  cosmetic 


Absolutely 

Pure. 


The  New  Hodel 


Number 


Our  little  book  of  “Culinary 
Wrinkles”  mailed  free.  Send 
address  to 


Armour  &  Company, 


